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Pxeface 



Cultural beliefs and attitudes about what it means to be female 
or male influence all of us. Recently* beliefs about what females 
can and should do have been changing. Beliefs about male roles 
^are changing too. Students need an opportunity to examine them- 
selves in a new light — and make. decisions about their lives. 

This program* Fair Play: Developing Self-Concept and Decision - 
Making Skills in the Middle School * has two main purposes: to ex- 
pand each student's female or male self-concept* and to increase 
each student's decision-making capabilities. Because of the re^- 
cent emphasis on teaching basic skills in the schools* a third * 
focus of the program is to in^rove students' academic abilities 
and skills. Specifically* the pi;ogram goals are as follows: 

• help students expand their self-concept in relation to 
their female or male identity* including their role behavior, 
personality traits, and occupational aspirations and expec- 
tations 

• To increase students/ self-confidence and participation in 
making decisions > 

• TO incraase students' academic achievement by helping stu- 
dents change stereotypic attitudes toward particular content 
areas and alerting them to the relationship between subject 
matter and occupational opportunity 

Program units are a series of five student texts and six teacher's 
guides designed to supplement components of the present curriculum. 
In each of these units, students have the opportunity to discover 
information that can enable them to expand their female or male 
self-concepts. Students are encouraged to examine stereotypes 
about what girls or boys "are like" 3in§ what girls or boys "should 
do*" Students then have the opportunity to make personal and 
group decisions based on the knowledge they have gained. 
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The units, which focus on specific, skills, are as follows: 

• Decisions and You — a 12**lesson prerequisite decision-making 
unit in which students learn personal and group decision- 
making skills (student text and teacher*s guide) / 

• Decisions about Roles — a 20"lesson social studies uniit in 
which students find out how roles change over time'Wnd how 
people can choose and define -their roles (student tpxt and 
teacher's guide) I 

• Decisions about Language — a 20-^esson language arts unit in 
which students compare and analyze female and male language 
(student text and teacher *s guide) 

• ^ Decisions about Mathematics — an 18-lesson math unit in which 

students learn -how to collect and interpre't quantitative 
data whil^ examining economic and career-re la t6d issues 
about^ females and males (student text and teacher's guide) 

• Decisions about Science — a 17-lesson science unit in which 
studen-ts examine female and male character istics oand behaviors 
in relation to genetics and environment (student- text and. . 
teacher's guide) 

ft 

• Decisions about Physical Activity — a 29-lesson physical 
education unit in which students participate in a physical 
fitness program designed to improve students* fitness skills 
and attitudes toward physical activity (teacher's guide) 

The teacher's guide for each unit contains not only the student 
materials but also detailed annotations to aid the teacher in 
planning and presenting" each lesson. ^ * 
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Intzoduction 

^The. purpose of this unit, Dec^isions about Roles , is to broaden 
students' understanding of their roles, especially as females or 
males, and to improve students' ability to make decisions about 
roles- Traditional stereotypes about appropriate behaviors for 
girls and boys often limit young people's role options. This unit 
presents information about how roles change over time in^^society, 
and how people can choose and define their roles.. 

Although our environment has changed tremendously as a result of 
technology and many roles of the past are no Ipnger suitable for 
today's lifestyles, many traditional ideas about "proper" female 
and male roles have not changed. In this unit, students can become 
aware of the impact of their culture, society, family, peers, 
school, and self-concept on the roles they choose and how they de- 
fine th^. In the final part of the unit, students are given the 
opportunity to apply this information to both personal and group 
decisions about roles., 

The twenty Wessons in this unit, which can^be completed in four to 
five weeks, are grouped into four parts (see. Contents) . Part I, 
Roles Are Everywhere, introduces students "to the concept of role 
and to the forces that influence a person's role definitioffs. 

Part II, Roles in the Progressive Era, guides students in an inves^ 
tigation of people's roles in the early 1900s. Work, family, and 
citizenship roles are compared and contrasted to establish a basis 
for examining historical change. 

Part III, Roles Today, cjives students the chance to study how roles 
have changed during ^thfe twentieth century and what forces have 
caused these changes. Here the students examine the concept of 
stereotype in relation tOc roles for females and males, and they 
study the effecc of stereotypes on people*s ideas about roles. 



Part IV/ Making Role Decision^, ^provides students with an oppor- 
tunity to expl€>re thfeir values and make decisions about their 
roles. In this section, students are encouraged to make both per- 
sbnal/and group decisions and to think about decisions today and 
in the- future. ' ^ 

TEACHING THE UNIT 

To implement these lesso^ns, you will need an appropriate number of 
copies of the. studeift text* aj:eacher's guide (which includes a 
Unit Performance Test and answer sheet) > and an Implementation 
Handbook . '* ^ 

r 

The unit is designed so that tochers can use it *in one of three 
ways. First, the lessons caji'be used sequentially, on a daily 
^basis, which wilX require four to five weeks. Second, the lessons 
can be ^interspersed with the regular curriculum program over a 
longer period of time. Third, individual lessons or series of 
lessons can be used in conjunction with jjarjticular^ topics ^t ap- 
propriate points. The way the lessons are used should be based on 
the needs of the students* other curricular priorities, and class^ 
room time constraints. 

i 

Because the unit is ^structured according to a declsion^making 
model/ it is strongly suggested that the lessons used be sequenced 
to allow student involvejnent in all four decision phases. Other- 
wise* the decision^making' intact of the unit will be lost- A 
sample sequence for a class not using the entire unit might be two 
lessons from Part I, five lessons from Parts II and III/ and o.ie 
or ^ two lessons. fr<^ Part IV- In this way, students will have an 
opportunity to complete lessons from each part. The lessons 
chosen should work smoothly together, be appropriate for the par- 
ticular level and age of the students* an4 relate to the present 
curriculum. * 

X 



As a guide to using the lessons with different levels of students/ 
three possible approaches to the lesson are outlined undex^Teach- 
ing Suggestions in the Teacher Overview for each lesson. Levels 1 
is the minimal cours3; activities at this level can often otal 
instead of written, and the approach should allow relatively more 
time for reinforcement. Level 2 is the regular course. And 
Level 3 is the enriched course; the approach at this level often 
includes additional activities on the assumption that students can 
more quickly master the skills in the minimal and/or regular 
course and proceed to expand their skills in other activities. ' 

In general. Level 1 refers to sixth-grade students r Level 2 to 
seventh-grade students, and Level 3 to eighth-grade students. 
However^ the ability and motivation of children *vary greatly from 
region to region and from school to school. Care should be taken 
to choose a level that seems appropriate for your particular 
classroom. In many cases during field testing, for example^ 
sixth-grade students easily worked through Level 2 activities- 
Activities^ then, should be scheduled and presented in the way 
that seems best for your class. 

Since the emphasis of these materials is on the affective as well 
as the cognitive thinkjUig process, it is essential that the ' 
teacher create a climate of acceptance in which the students feel 
free to express a variety of viewpoints. In many instances r ques- 
tions have no right or wrong answers. Eliciting frc the students 
their honest^ thoughtful answers to these questions is necessary 

for the unit to be a success. 

N 

You are encouraged- to make a special effort to ensure that a large 
proportit^n of both female and male students participate in the ac- 
tivi'tiesf discussion, and decision making. 
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Many of the activities can be done by students individually. 
Sometimes the text indicates that an activity should be done with 
partners or in small groups. In general, activities should be 
done in the way that seems most appropriate for your students and 
classroom organization. If activities are done in small groups r 
you should circ;ilate among the groups to help any that may have 
difficulty* (See page xviii for tips on small^group management,) 



MATERIALS 
Student Materials 

In each lesson, students participate in a variety of activities, 
including reading the text and answering questions (with or with- 
out partners), and participating in class discussions, small- 
group activities, and role playing* 

The evaluation exercise at the end of some of the lessons is 
called a Flight Cneck . Fl lghJb^CliecJcs-^av^be— used— as—smairi^Ti^ 
for grading purposes, as tests if the evaluation activities for 



several lessons are accumulated,, or as self-evaluation activities 
for students** information only. Lessons in the first or last part 
of the unit do not have a Flight Check, since the main objective 
of these lessons is either exploration or personal and group deci- 
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Teacher's Guide " 

The teacher *s guide contains the student text and annotated material 
for your use and convenience. Each lesson is preceded by a Teacher 
Overview that indicates the lesson's duration, purpose, student 
objectives, teaching suggestions, vocabulary, evaluation activity, 
special preparation, and background information. Some lessons may 
need more time than that specified, depending on their level of 
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involvement^ and use of optional activities. In the teacher's 
guides the answers to student questions are included within each 
lesson. 

Unit Performance Test 

In order to determine the students' level of readiness before 
beginning the unit^ you will need to administer the unit pretest 
(Unit Performance Test). At the completion of the unit^ you 
should readminister the test to determine how much students have 
progressed and in what areas they need additional assistance. The 
pretest/posttest^ as well as the answers^ is included in the back 
of the teacher's guide. 

Implementation Handbook 

' The_. ImRl„ementation^Handbook- -is-^esxqned~to~a'^g'ist: rne school — its 
faculty^ students^ and administrators^ as well as students' 
parents — in carrying out the basic goals of the Fair Play program. 

For your convenience^ the handbook is designed as a reference. 
Sections addressed to both teachers and administrators involved in 
the program include Program Goals ^ Description of Units ^ and Pro- 
gram Evaluation. A section entitled Administering the Program 
specifically addresses administrative concerns^ while the section 
Teaching the Program contains materials particu.1 arly useful for 
teachers • 

You will probably make the most use of the handbook while you are 
planning implementation of the program. But keep it handy through- 
"^ut^ for use in clarifying particular aspects of the program. 



RESOURCES 



The following print resources were used in developing this unit 
and may be useful sources for teachers desiring further informa- 
tion* The audiovisual materials listed~in--fehis- section-may- be—.... 
used at appropriate points in the unit to heighten student inter*- 
est and reinforce learning. 



Print Materials 



Broverman/ I. ; Broverman, D. } Clarkson, F. ? Rosenkrantz, P. ; and 
Vogel, S. "Stereotypes and Clinical Judgments of Mental 
Health.** Journal of Consulting and Clinical Ps^hologjj: 34 

(1970) :i- 7":^ \ : 

Chafe, William F. The American Wbman: Her Changing Socials 

Economic, ard Political Roles* 1920-1970 . New Vork: Oxford 
Uni'versity Press, 1972. 

. 

Coates, Barbara?" Klaw, Susan; and Steinber g* Adria. ..Changing 

bea T i rtm, "ChaiKrirTTg^^tary^^ — old Westbury, N.Y.: The Feminist 

Press, 1979^. 

Fichter* JosepH H. Sociology . 2nd ed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago press* 1971. 

Maccoby* E./ and Jacklin* C. 'ghe Psychology of Sex Differences . 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1974. 

Massialas, Byron* and Hurst, Joseph. Social Studies in a New Era: 
The Elementary School as a Laboratory . New York: Lqngman* 
Inc., 1978. 

JMillstein* Beth* and Bodin, Jeanne. We, the American Wbmen: A 
' Documentary History . Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1977. 

Sadker* Myra. A Student Guide to Title IX . Washington, D.C.: 
, U.S. Department of Education* n.d. 
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Audiovisual Materials 
Listings 



Nongrint Resources in Women's Educational Equity . Princeton^ tJ. J. : 

Educational - Testing -Serv-iGe^-i9 78 . 243 pages. For sale by the 

Superintendent of- Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Stock number 017-080-01836-5. 

P ositive Images: A Guide to Nonsexist Films for Young People . 
Produced by Linda Artel and Susan Wingraf, 19 76. 176 pages. 
Available from Booklegger Press*, 555 29th Street, San.Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94131. 

Women and Work — Mew Options: A Guide to tJonprint Media . Produced 
by Linda Artel, 1979. 76 pages. Available from the Women*s 
Educational Equity Communications Network, operated by the Far 
West Laboratory for Educ^ioonai Research and Development, 
1855' Folsom Street,- San^raifSisco", Calif. 94103. 



Films 



Accomplished Women . 25-minnte color film (1975) showing inter- 
views with six successful women, discussing such topics as the 
women's movement, affirmative action hiring, and child care. 
Rental $25. Available from Extension Media ^Center, 2223 Shat^ 
-^uck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

But WhatXan a Girl Do — ^A Series . Fijm showing eight interviews 
with American working women. Available from Westinghouse 
Learning Corp., 100 Park Avenue, Nev; York, N.Y. 10017. 

Campaign . •20--minute color film (1973) showing a woman*s campaign 
for state senator. Rental $21, sal^$280. Available from 
Churchil], Films, 662 North Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90069. 

Changing Images: Confronting Career Stereotypes . Produced by 

RicRard Murison. 16-minute black-and-white film (1974) tracing 
changes in attitudes about sex roles, as children participate 
in activities to' change attitudes. Rental $14, sale $30. 
Available from Extension Media Center, 2223 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

The Changing Role of Women . CoXor filmstrips (2) with records or 
cassettes presenting a discussion of equal oppoiitainity , and 
the past and present contributions of women. Available from 
Scott Education Division, 104 Lower West Field Road, Holyoke, 
Mass. 01040. 
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Cinderella is Dead! Filmstrip with cassette of women in the labor 
market. Show^ effect of mass media on sex roles and alterna- 
. tives now open to women. Sale $17. Available from the 
Natiopal Education Association^ 1202 16th Street^ NW^ Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20035. 

The Cult of True Womanhood . 11-minute filmstrip with record or 

cassette discussing and contrasting past m.yths about women and 
current^views of women. - Sale -$16 ."95 .-^ Available_ from Multi- _ 
Media Productions, Box 5097, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 

Free to^ Be . . . You and Me . Written by Bill Davis; produced by 
Mario Thomas and, Carole Hart. 42-minute color film (1974) 
designed to promote a positive self-image in children and to 
^ show nonstereo typed sex-role models. * Rental $40, sale $660; 

rental of one part, $15. , Available from Public Television 
Libraries, 475 L'Enfant Plaza, SW, Washington, D.C 20024. 

I Is fcr Important; Sex Role Stereotyping in Social and Emotional 
* Evants . 12-ininute color fi-lm (1974) showing instances of dif- 
ferentiai treatment of the sexes in the classroom. Rental 
$15, sale $160. Available from Extension Media Center, 2223 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 947,20. 

Jobs in the City: Women at Work . Produced by Douglas MacDonald. 

11- minute color film (1972) showing women in a wide variety of 
nontraditio na l and traditional j o bs. Sale $ 165, rental — 

inquire. Availal^ie from Centron^aucational Films, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66044., 

Katy . Produced by Monica Dunlap. 16-minute color film showing a 

12- year-old girl who assumes responsibility for her brother*s 
paper route. Shows opposition she faces from paper boys and 
the paper shack manager. Rental $18, sale $225. Available 
from BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, P.O. Box 
1795, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406. 

Male and Female Roles . Set of 4" films. Produced by Globe Film-, 
strips (1975). Emerging Dissatisfactions shows some major 
*' objections to stereotyped sex roles; How Stereotypes Evolved 

explores some theories of how sex stereotypes have developed 
through history; How Stereotypes Are Learned shows the ways 
American society directs females and males into separate sex ^ 
roles; and New Perspective shows alternative sex roles avail- 
able to females and males. Rented separately. Available from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago, 111. 60601. 

The Male of the Species . Filmstrip (1972) showing how cultural 
images of "supermale" deprive individuals of freedom to be 
themselves. Available from Eye Gate Media, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 11435 . 
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Hen and Women . Color filmstrips. (6) with records or cassettes, 
identifying stereotypes, reasons for stereotypes, and current 
changes; Available from Doubleday Multimedia, Box 11607, 
1371 Reynolds Avenue,^Santa_,Ana, ^Calif.. 927J03. 

Ms* Aiaerica . 15-minute color filmstrip (1973) showing differences 
in contjemporary women and frontier women, discrimination 
against women in American society, and the goals of the women *s 
rights movement. Available from Scholastic Films, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. 07632. ^ 

Hew Enterprises . 11-minute color film showing portrait of Denise 
Cobb, founder of a con^any providing services to people who 
travel a lot in their jobs. Sale $175, rental — inquire. 
Available from ACI Films, Inc., 34 West 45th Street, New York^ 
N.Y. 10036. 

Hew Horizons for Women . Color fi 1ms trip ^with cassette showing new 
career opportunities fo^ women and depicting the job discrimi-- 
nation women face. Sale $28. Available from Pathescope Educa- 
tional Media/ Inc., 71 Weyman Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802. 

Other Women, Other Work . Produced by Joan Churchill and Janie 

Kennedy. 20-minute color film (1973) showing women working in 
stereotypically male occupations. Available from Extension 
Media Center, 2223 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 



Remarkable American Women Who Influenced Our Lives (Seldom Told 
Stories?^ Set of 3 color films trips, each 10 minutes, with 
cassette. Women Who Pioneered in Politic s, Women Who Pioneered 
in Business , and Women Who Pioneered in the Arts . Available 
--- from Eye Gate Media, Inc., 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica, N.Y. 
11435. ^ 

Women in the World of Work * 15-minute color film showing six 

women in nontraditional jobs discussing their work. The jobs 
are test engineer, filmmaker, scientist, congresswoman, housing 
inspector, and NASA employee. Rental $17.50, sale $175. Avail- 
able from Vocational Films, 111 Euclid Avenue, Park Ridge, 111. 
60068. 
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TIPS ON SMALL-GROUP MANAGEMENT 

Although getting students to work in small groups can be frustrat- 
ing—for you- and, aojnaijjnes unproductive, it can also be rewarding, 
both socially and academically, for your students. Here are some 
suggestions to help you and the students have successful exper- 
iences wit:h small-group work. 

Advance Preparation 

Make sure you know exactly what you want students to accomplish in 
their groups, and make sure you have enough materials for each 
group. 

Organizing Students into Groups 

-Jir^eneT^-T"ciss~^ii -s^u deii%s— t o-g^ups-^ns^ead-^£--aJJ.owlrig_t h em —to 

choose their own. This way, you will avoid the prospect of cliques 
working together all of the time, some students being left out, or 
all of the high achievers or low achievers being in one group. You 
can assign students in one of two ways: (a) randomly group them, 
having them count off or having them choose cards marked with num- 
bers or symbols for each group; or (b) arrange the groups so that 
they are balanced for race, sex, skill level, and compatibility. 



When you randomly group students or balance the groups r explain to 
the stqdents why they are doing small-group work; You want them to 
learn how to work with one another, '^respect one anothei:, and ieaTn 
froin one another; you want them to get to know everyone else in the 
class; and you want them to work seriously on the problem at hand. 
Emphasise that working in gi'oups is an extremely important life 
skill. Be sure to let students know that you do not expect them 
to be perfect at group work in the beginning. It takes practice 
and certain skills. It's serious business 1 

. is 
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Make sure i:he students know exactly where each group is to work 
Put three to five students in each group. The groups should be 
sAi(^ll:,'enough so that everyone can easily participate. 



Guidelines for What Happens in the Group 



Be-iirm^and _expllcitL about what you expect from the students. Es- 



tablish xules for group work and make sure everyone understands 
the rules*^ Have the students help you in establishing these limits 
for effective group work. Emphasize that everyone is expected to 
contribute to the group and to listen respectfully to every otheif' 
group member ' s ideas . 



Be sure to tell students specifically what ^ou expect them to pro- 
duce from their work in the group. 

You can assign a group leader, tell the group to chooserbne, or 
simply allow a leader to emerge within each group. You may choose 
each of these strategies at different times. It is often helpful 
.to have a group recorder. 



Set a time limit for. the work. If you expect the students to ac- 
complish several things, break up the task into small tasks and 
time segments. You might say: "I want e^ch group to list at least 
three reasons so few women woric as physicists. You have 5 minutes 
to complete this assignment. . When you have agreed on three 

" reasons, I will yiv^:! - y ou-^^irhe-seee nd part of — ycu£— assog nnipnt ^ — . 

Okayr your 5 minutes begin now." Then circulate among the groups. 
Help^groups if they need it and be ready to hand them (or verbally 
explain) the next part of their assignment when they are ready. 
As much as pQ.asiblef keep to your time limits. Sometimes you will 
need to extend the l^imit if you have underestimated the* difficulty 
of the assignment or students' degree of interest in it. When you 
allow more timer set another specific limit. 
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circulate among the groups, and interao with them. If a group is 
having problems^ try to help by providing hints^ asking questions^ 
or giving feedback about how the group members are working 
together. 

Provide students with instruction in ways to cooperate, come to 
agreement, generate ideas^ solve conflicts^ assume responsibility^ 
and respond to one another. Discuss and have students practice 
th.eL^£pllqwing productive group behaviors: (a) giving ideas and 
information; (b) encouraging other group members t6~ share by ask^ 
ing them for information^ ideas, opinions^ or feelings; (c) 
actively listening; (d) clarifying and making connections; and 
(e) checking to see if the group agrees on an idea. 

Collect the results, or have the students share with the class the 
results of their group work. Be sure to have a procedure for stu" 
dents to follow in cleaning up and in returning- any materials used. 

Eval'ua-bjben^ \ 

To emphasize the importance of group work^ you can assign grades 
basfed on students' efforts to work together and the excellence of 
their product. Group cooperation and responsibility to the group 
can be rewarded by assigning to all students in the group the same 
grade. Provide frequent opportunities for groups to evaluate how 
their members have worked together. In addition^ provide students 
with feedback about how you think they have" worked together. 
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Roles Are Everywhere Part i 

TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 1 

Duration: One class period 

Purpose: To familiarize students with the concept of social role 

Student Objectives: 

•To identify social roles 
• To define role 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A arid B, orally 
Levels 2 and 3: All activities 

Vocabulary: Roles 
Evaluation Activity: None 

Special Preparation: " For Activity A, you will need either to pro- 
vide a collage for^the class or to provide 
students with magazines to make their own. 
collages. 

Background: 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

• A role is a function for which there are expected be- 
haviors. 

• Roles are learned through socialization in a culture 
and are often different in different cultures. 

• Each person has many roles at one time and throughout 
his or her lifetime. 
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Lesson 1: What Are 



Activity A (discussion): 
A collage of roles 



As a -^lassr look at the collage your 
teacher has provided. Or, use pictures 
in magazines to make your own collage 
of different things people do. 



What are the people in the collage doing? 
r 
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Lesson 1 



The things they are doing affect the roles 
they have. Roles are various ways people 
act in socifety . These sets of actions are 
expected and learned from a culture. 



Look. again at the collage. 



A>1 tlirough Vartety of an«vwr$ 
The collage wEII ProbablV «how a 
variety of occupational sodal, 
political, and fanniiv roles (for 
example, salesperson, leader, citl- 
' zen, father). Roles are carried , 
out In relation to other People, 
such as pafent/child, physl- 
ctan/patlent. Roles can also be 
expressed in ternfis of function 
of that person in relation to 
other People: protector, 
nurturer, coiin^lor, mentor, 
enemy, etc> - 

A-4 Many; a person assunfies new 
foles and discards old oneiis as 
she or he grows olcfer, 

A^ Sann pie answers: tamilV nneniber, 
friend, student, church member^ 
class clown, guitar player, etc. 

A^ Learned; a Parent in another 
culture nfi ay demand that children 
learn to hunt and take care of 
themselves at an. early age: 

A*7 Sample answers: parent child, 
boy, girl, President {for more 
Information, see Lesson 4) 



A-1 What roles do these .people have? 

A-2 What aire some actions that are expected 
in each role? 

where might these roles have been 
learned? 

A-4 How many roles can one person have? 

Ar5 What are some roles you ^ lay? 

A-6 Are roles learned/ or* are you born 
knowing them?'. ^ . 

A-7 what roles are defirfed differently in 
other cultures? 
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■Adiviiy B: 

WHctt do others expect you to do? 



You may do this activity with a partner or 
by yourself. 

In our society, people are defined according* 
to the many things they do. ^If a pferson does 
carpentry work, we define that person as a - 
carpenter . If a person takes care of young 
children, we call that person a babysitter . 
Words like these that represent sets of 
actions are called roles* ^ 

People can have more than one role at one 
time. For example, someone could be a car- 
penter and also be a mother. 

The actions that go with^ roies are determined 
by a culture. Think about .the role of parent . 
Our society expects parents to provide love, 
food, shelter, arid education for their 
children. , ^ 

V 

Think about your role of student . Our sociel^ 
expects you to study, do homework, and attend 
class. If you don't fit this role, other 
people put pressure on you to go along with 
their ideas about that role* 



^0 
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Look at the cartoons below. Then answer the 
questions that follow. 




JLe88on 1 



B'-l What is the person in each picture doing? 

B-2 What is each person's role? 

B-3 Twtf of your roles are student and 

family member . List other roles that 
yo u or vQ uiLJErlends-have. — _ _ 



B-4 List other roles that the people in your 
family have. 

B^5 List five important things that the 

people in your school expect you to do 
(or not do) in your role of student . 

B^6 List five important things that people 
in your home expect you to do (or not 
do) in your role of family member . 



e-1 a. Walding 

b, vmfl 

c. Taking care of baby 
PropDstng legislation 

_BJ — ar-Weidei ^ 

b. Tailor 

c. father 

d. Consre^oman 



Activity C: 
Class wrap-up 



C-l Define role . 

C-2 Discuss your answers to questions B-1 
' *through B-6. 



C'l A role is a function for wtiich 
there are expected behaviors. 



TEACHE R OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 2 
Duration: One or two class periods 

Purpose: To show that^^eople_B03:tray^the -saine-role— in- 

■HI - " ^ ^y^ ^ ■ 

Student Objectives) 

• To act out a role in two different ways 

• To describe decisions others make about ah individual's 
personal roles and the decisions the individual makes 
about her or' his roles 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A and B? Activity orally 
Levelc 2 and 3j All activities 

Vocabulary: No new words 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Background: 

The following is the main point of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize it as often as appropriate. 

• People show many individual variations in performing a 
role* These differences may result from differences in 
cultural socialization^ the specifics of a situation^ 
or individual decisions about the role. 

< 
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Lesson 2; Defining Your Roles 



Activity A: 
Role-play 



Find a partner. Choose one pair of roles 
listed on the next page to act out together. 
Do the following two acts; 

Act I t Choose one situation listed 
under the pair of roles you chose. 
Plan your act to last about 2 minutes. 
Act out the roles in front of another 
set of partn^s. 

Act II : Switch roles with your partner. 
^ Act- out the same situation^ but make 
the characters say different things. 
(For example^ if they were nice to each 
other the fxrst time^cinake them act 
angry this time.) 



Activity A: Have studenU do this 
activity first in groups of four Then 
have 8 few vdunteer partners do their 
acts for ih« ctass. 



Lesson 2 



Choose from this list of roles: 
Girlfriend^ boyfriend 

• The girlfriend or boyfriend wants to 
ask the other person out. 

• The girlfriend and boyfriend are talking 
- ^ about- their favorite television show, 

Starship captain and first officer (a robot) - 

• The first officer*s decision has just 
beSn vetoed by the captain. 

• The robot has just been told that the 
captain would prefer having a human 
first officer. 

Two friends 

• One friend is visiting the other friend 
i-ft-the hospital. 

• The two friends are deciding how to 
spend their weekend. 

Teacher^ student 

• The teacher has just assigned more 
homework than the student wants to do. 

• The teacher has jus^t found the student 
cheating on a test. 



Activity 6 (discussion): 
Deiininig roles 



Variety of aniwwrs, 

B'3 Rofes are defined by the cultural 
exPectatfonc of other people as 
as vvell as thdlvldoals. 



B-1 After several volunteers have presented 
._their set of acts for the_class^ discuss 
how each partner defined each role. 

B-2 What are some similar ways that people 
define friend ? What are some different 
ways? 

B-3 Who rdecides what actions make your roles: 
others^ yourself^ or both? Explain. 
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Activity C: 

What do you expect of yourseUE? 



You may have already realized that different 
people define roles in different waysv 

For example/ think of jthe role of son or 
daughter. Some parents think that children 
should be seen and not heard. Other parents . 
think that children often have good ideas ^ and 
these parents encourage their children to 
express their ideas • 

Think of the role of student. Its definition 
partly depends on who is in charge of the 
school. For example^ at some schools students 
decide what courses to take. At other schools^ 
students make decisions about dances^ fun days^ 
and holidays. At a few schools^ s^tudents can 
help^in-.selecting teachers. 




STUDENT 
COUNCIL 
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Another exaitple of a role is that of mother 
or father. In other culturesv a father may 

"Teacn nis aaugnter Or soir"tT?~f iSlTTidrtlr^ 

harpoon. Or parents may teach children how 
to weave or how to cook fish eyes. In our 
culture^ a mother may teach her son or daugh- 
ter how to mow the yard. ^ 

In some cultures^ parents prepare their 
children to leave home at age 12. In our 
culture^ parents usually take care of chil- 
dren until they are at least 18 years old. 
As you can see^ what a mother or father does 
depends on the culture. 

Even though oth^r people help define your 
roles as student and family member ^ you can 
also help define your roles. What decisions 
do you make that affect your behavior as a 
^ ^ stiident or family member? 

C"l Write one paragraph explaining what your 
school and parents decide you must do as 
a student. 

C-2 Write one paragraph about the decisions 
you make in your role as student. 

C"3 Write one paragraph explaining what your 
parents decide you must do as a family 
member . 

C-4 Write one paragraph about the decisions 
you make in your role as family member .' 
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T5ACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 3 



Duration: Two or more class periods 

r 

P^urposet To show that family roles d iff^^r frcfj^ fam ily to family 
and from decsfde to decade 

Student Objectives: 

• To analyze family roles 

• To generalize about changes in family roles 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A and B 
Levels 2 and 3: All activities 

Vocabulary: Traditional family^ decisions 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Background: 

yhe following are the main points of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

In a traditional family^ roles are clearly established 
based on cultural norms of the past. 

• AS the needs of a society change^ roles in that society 
often change . 

• Because of our changing society^ family roles in the 
United States have undergone considerable change. 

Recent statistics show that households in the United States 
include the following) 

15.9 percent are the traditional nuclear faiuily^the 
father who works^ the mother who stays at home^ and 
at least one child 

^ 18.5 percent have a father and mother as wage earners , 
and one or more children 

30 . 5 percent are married'^couples with no children^ or 
no children living at home 

6.2 percent are .headed by a single female parent^ with 
one or more children ^ 

0 . 6 percent are headed by a single male parent^ with one 
or more children 

2.5 percent are unrelated persons living together 
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20*6 percent ar^ single-person households^ (almost a 
third of those are wonflten over age 65) 

5*3 percent are either female- or male-headed households 
that include relatives other than parents and children* 



(Source: Statistical Abstract 1977^ u*S* Department of 
Commerce^ Bureau of the Csnsus*J" 
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Lesson 3; . Family Roles 



Activity A: 

What is a trcxditionol foonily? 



In this lesson^ you'll be thinking about male 
and feniale roles at home. You may live with 
one parent and some brothers and sisters. Or 
you may live with two parents. Or you may 
live with an aunt or uncle or older sister. 



All of these groups are families. A family 
is the person or persons that you depend on or 
take care of . 

Do you think families are changing? Let's 
compare a 1950s family in the United States 
with your family. This way^ we can see if^ 
family? life is changing. 

The fallowing story isN^bout the Brown family^ 
ah, example of^a traditional family. A 
traditional family means taiat the people in 
the family follow certain rores established in 
the past. Some of these roles \re as follows: 
the mother stays home and takes care of the 
children, the father goes to work^ g^^ls help 
their mothers^ an(i boys help their fathers. 
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The Brown family from the 1950s has four 
members: Mom, Dad, Sue, and Leroy. As you 
read the story, decide which family member 
would traditionally do the action. 




It is cold, windy, and gray outside. 
Everyone in the family is still asleep. 



BZZZ-RnnggU The hands of the alarm 
clock show *that it is 6:30 a,m. — time 
for A-1 to get up and go to work. It's 
also time for A- 2 and A- 3 to get up 
and go to school. 
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A*'4 cooks breakfast for everyone. 
A- 5 kisse*^ the children goodbye and 
says, "Have a nice.dayl" 

<When Leroy and Sue get outside, A-6 
whistles at the dogi and runs after it. 

A-7 feels happy, softly hi'inming a tune 
and smiling. \ 

On the bus, A-8 . \and a friend discuss 
the television program last night about 
spaceships. A-9 worries about whether 
(his/her)' hair is neat. 

, heroy and Sue have a pretty good day 
at school. A^IO get^ an A On a science 
test. In English, A^ll enjoys writing 
a poem. 

After school, A-12 rushes to the 
park to play tennis with a friend. 
A-13 goes to the library to check out 
two new books to read. 

By now, it's 4:00 p.iia.' and Leroy and 
^Sue are headed home. So is A^14 , who 
has finished buying groceries. A-15 
arrives at 5:30 p.m. from workv A-16 
and A-17 have just prepared supper for 
the family.- 

At the dinner table, A^J;8 dpes most 

of the talking. Arl9 t^lls A-20 to 

make less noise^wHxTe^cTiewing. A-21 
says, "I*m so glad everyone had such a 
nice day . " 

r 
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When dinner is over^ ^-22 gets the 
newspaper , and sits in a l^jcge^ comfortably 
chair* A- 23 and Ar24 wash the dishes> 
while A-25 takes the dog for a walk* 

A- 2 6^ talks to a friend on the phone 
and finds out that someone at school has 
been making fun of (him/her) * After 
hanging up the phone^ A- 27 is so upset 
that (he/she) cries * 




Lesson 3 



Now find out what activities and roles you 
assigned to family members. To do this, note 
whether I the person who did each of the follow- 
ing activities was female or male. Then fill 
in a form like the one. below. . * 





Name 


Male 


Female 


A- 28 Outside activity 

a. Who went to work? 

b. Who played tennis? 

c. Who talked about spaceships? 
1 d. Who went for a walk? 








A- 29 Helping others 

a. Who fixed breakfast? 
" b. Who said nice things? 

c. Who shopped for groceries? 

d. Who did the dishes? 




< 

. 




A- 30 Showing emotions 

a. Who kissed the children? 

b. Who whistled? 

/ , c. Who huiraned softly? 
d. Who wrote poetry? 
, e. ,Who cried? 






f . 
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Lesson 3 



Activity 6 (discussion): 
What are traditional roles? 



B-1 a. Males 
b> Females 
4 femsAQi 



B*2 Probably that there are tradi- _ 
tionally Pcescr'tbed raiet that we 
can predict, Thay ai^ based on 
cultural norms and expectations. 

B^ and B^ Variety Qf answers 



Compare your answers with others' 
answers . 

a7 Who- had most of the outside roles t- 
females or males? 

b. ' Who helped others more: females or 

mal^s? f ^ 

c. Who showed their emotions more: 
females or^males? 

i>2 .Were most students' answers alike? 
. What might these results show? 

Describe the roles of each family member 
in the story: Mom^ Dad^ Sue^ and Leroy. 
Why do they perform each role? 

^ B-4 would you like- to have be^n a member of 
this family? ^ If yes^ whicli member and 
why? * . X . 



Activity C: J 
What is youilamily li 



like? 



C-l write a- report about a typical weekday 
* in the- life of your* family\ Think of 
these questions. a§ you write your report: 

a* What people make Aip your family? 

b. Who usually does jobs inside your 
home (cleaiiing^ cooking^ doing the 
dishes^ making household' repairs ) ? 

c. Who usually does jobs outside your 
home (washing the car^ emptying the ^ 
trashy mowing the lawn)?.. — / 

\ d. Who has a'full-tiihe paying job out- 
side your hdroe? Part-time job? 
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Lesson 3 



e. Who. talks to you and whom do you ^ 
talk to in your family (when you get 
up, after school/ at mealtime/ in 
the evening) ? 

f. Who drives the family places? 

g. What decisions does" each person make? 
Try to think of at least three deci- 
sions for each family member. ^ 

h. Who usually makes the most important 
decisions? What decisions are these? 



CM g, You may r\&ed to explain 
to students the meaning of 
the word ^[ecision. Examplet 
of family decisfons incfude 
wtiat food to boy^ what car 
to b^uy^ wtiare to go on vaca- 
tion, what chdrth to attends 
and l)0w chores will be 




C-2 On a chart like the one below, record who 
does the following tasks most of the time: 



Provide students with handoot 
copies of thechart* 



Family Tasks ] 




Male 


Female 


Both 


Cooks 
„Doe$ dishes— ^ 
. Works outside home 
Washes car 

Drives the family places 
Makes important decislpns 
DoesyardWork - 
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Lesson 3 



0-1 Encourage d range of answers. 
Remind the class that today we 
have many different kinds of 
fafnlliet Including single-parent 
families and extended families 
with other relatives or non^ 
related people living together, 

S^eaTso Teacher Overview for 
Lesson 3> 

0^2 a. Because of the need for more 
workers in th^ labor force, 
larger hojsehold income/ and 
satTslactions obtained through 
lobs, man V- mothers and wives 
also vvork full-time. Awoman 
working outside the home 
does not have es mucK time to 
do household tasks. She also 
has the potential to earn 
enough money to live indepen- 
dently of her husband's 1n- 
come if she chooses to do so. 

t>. Because of the increase of 
working wives and mothers, 
many men are taking a more 
active rol^Jn househofd tasks. 
Families may eat out more 
often; men may stay home 
Iron) work more often when 
achild is sick, Becauseofthe 
increase in family income^ 

' some men may feel less pres- 
sure to earn a high salary and 
be able to spend more time 
with their children. They may 
also encourage family decision 
making about important m^^ 
ten such as how family earn* 
ings are spent or what jobs to 
take* 

c.andd. Because of the increased 
work loads of their parentis)^ 
children Iboth sons and daugh- 
ters) often have additional 
household responsibilities* 

0*3 Traditional roles: 

Advantages: Rules are provided 
so that everyone knows what 
to do< 

Oitadvantages: ti) Changes In 
socrety may make tradftional 
roles dysfunctional such as the 
role of a working parent who 
atso must assume major house- 
hold responsibilities, (21 Indi' 
viduafs may feel limited by 
expectations ta do things they 
cannot do w^l or do not enjoy 
doing* They may be deprived of 
doing other things that they can 
do weMor enjoy. 



-amily chooses roles : 
Advantages: £ach family member 
can develop skills and interests 
in many ar^as of family life. 
Oisadvantagesf U) It may be 
undear which tasks should be^ 
done by whom, posstbiy causlrig 
discuptfon or confusion in the 
lamijy* (2) It may be difficult 
to decide who wilt do undesirable 
jobs. 



Activity D: 
Class wrap-up 



Your teacher will ask for volunte^ers to read 
their storias to the class. 



D-1 How is your family similar to the Brown 
^ family? How is it different? 

D-2 Some people think that the roles of 
people in families are changing. How 
■ might roles be changing for: 

a. A mother? A wife? 

b. .■ A father? A husband? 

c. A son? 

d. Ji daughter? 

Consider the increase in the ntunber of 
women working outside the home. Think 
also about the increase in the number of 
single-parent families. 

D-3 a. D*" you think people's family roles 
— should be determined by traditional 

roles or be chosen by each family 

member? 

b. What are some advantages and disad-^ 
vantages of each method in deciding 
about roles? 

c. In which other ways can people decide 
on family roles? 

D-4 Imagine what a family might be like in the 
1990s. Describe th6 mejnbers of the 
family and what loles theyhav^ 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 4 



^Duration: One class period 

Purpose: To acquaint students with cultural differences in role 
behavior 

Student Objectives: 

• To analyze cultural differences in roles 

• To generalize that people's role behavior is partly a func- 
tion of their culture 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Lavel 1: Activity brally; Activities B and C 
Levels 2 and 3:' All activities 

Vocabulary: Culture^ socialization/ Arapesh^ Mundugumor 



Evaluation Activity: 



Activity C (this evaluation activity covers 
Lessons l'-4> for general information about 
the use of evaluation activities^ see P^ge 
xii) 



Background: 



The following are the main points of the lesson, 
to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 



Make sure 



Socialization is a twofold process: (a) society trans- 
mits its culture (values^ skills^ roles) from one gen** 
eration to the next; and (b)^ the individual responds 
and/or adapts to others in the culture. 

Because cultures can vary greatly from society to soci- 
ety^ children are socialized in many ways. 

Culture includes the behavior patterns^ beliefs^ arVi* 
facts ^ and other hijinan components of society^ 



Different Cultures 



Activity A: 

What causes differences? 



Have you noticed that human babies look very 
much alike? It's often impossible to tell at 
a glance , whether a baby is a girl or a boy. 
Also, girls and boys develop by going" through 
the same stages^ They learn to walk, talk, 
and develop emotions- 




By the time girls and boys reach school age, 
however, they have begun to act differently. 

What causes these differences? We learn them 
from the culture in which we live. Culture can 

be partly defined as th e beliefs, behavior, and 

« ' 

values of a group of people (a society) . Th^ 
way we leara now to behave in our culture is 
through socialisation . Socialisation means we 
learn to behave the way our group behaves * 
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In our society^ most boys have been taught 
t^at "boys don't cry." And^ generally^ boys 
learn that sewing and knitting are girls' 
activities. Most girls learn that it is all 
right to cry. They also learn that hunting 
and fishing are boys' activities. 




As you can see^ people are not born with many 
of these different behaviors. Instead^ they 
learn how to act f rOTj^yje^jaltu^e—iii-^lTic^ 
they^lTviT 



TO study more about socialization^ read the 
following paragraphs. They are ^bout males 
and females in other cultures. As you read 
the paragraphs^ ask yourself* Do the females 
and males in this culture act the same as 
females and males in my culture? 
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The Arapesh 



The mountain dwellers in New Guinea are 
called the Arapesh (AIR^a-pesh) . They 
recognize that males and females "are phys^ ' 
ically different. As a resultyv^hey assign 
different jobs to each. But they do not 
believe that males and females are different 
in all ways. 

The Arapesh feel that men and women need 
and wSnt the same things. Sharing is more" 
important to everyone than competing. For 
example, both females and males raise chil-- 
dren. Men are as patient and proud as the 
women. After the birth of a baby^ the 
father actsinor^^^inalUiOnair'thBl^ mother. 

oth males and females love small babi'^s 
and help care for them. 

Female and male children are raised 
to have the same type of personality. 
The Arapesh don't raise boys as though 
they are tougher than girls. Instead^ 
all children are raised to be content, 
unaggressive^ caring, warm^ and trusting. 

The Arapesh children are not allowed 
to play violently. And children are 
never harshly punished. 
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If a child has difficulty trying new 
things — for example^ if* a tree is too 
large to climb easily — the child is 
helped immediately. As a result^ chil- 
dren don't develop much pride in their 
own ability. But they do develop trust 
in other people^. 

All Arapesh children are as protected 
from harsh discipline as girls are in 
our society. For both girls and boys^ 
feelings remain tender and tears come 
easily at the slightest wound. 
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Lesson 4 



The /Aundu^omor 

The Mundugumor (MON-da-gu-ma) live in 
a rich^ fertile land southeast of the 
Arapesh. They keep their land by causing 
fear in their neighbors. This society 
demands a personality different from that 
of the Arapesh. Both men and women are 
expected to be violent^ competitive^ 
jealous^ and ready to repay any insult. 

The Mundugimor_dQ-^0-t'*psrSB property 
:rom father to son or from mother to 
daughter. Instead, they pass it from 
mother to son^ to son's daughter^ to son's 
daughter's son^ and so on. This situation 
causes much suspicion among family members. 

Parents do not look forward to the 
birth of a child. Instead^ it is seen as 
a near tragedy. In fact^ the father is 
very angry when he hears his wife is preg- 
nant. Usually^ he takes a new wife^ 
deserting the pregnant wife. When the 
child is born^ the parerits argue about 
whether or not to kill the child. The 
father argues in favor of killing a boy 
child. The mother argues in favor of 
killing a girl child. If the child, is 
not killed immediately, its chances of 
survival are good. 
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Childhood is not a very happy time. 
Neither parent holds or plays with the 
child very much. No one comforts a cry- 
ing baby. The mother nurses the baby 
while standing. Once the baby stops 
sucking^ even for a moment^ the meal is 
considered over. In thisj^ay-T—the child 
learns_to-fee-T?^ryaggressive — to go after 
what it wants • 

As the children gicw older^ they learn 
to value their independence. They do not 
play in groups. Their games are very 
competitive. No one protects small 
children from the attacks of larger 
children. They learn to defend them- 
selves and not to depend on help from 
others. 



Adapted from $ex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies by 
MargarM Mead. Copyright 19S5. 1950 © 196S by Margaret Mead. By 
permission of WdUam Morrow St Company. 
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Activity 6: 
Class wrap-up 



\ 



B-l Wha±,-fee]lavior do people learn in the 

rapesh culture? The Mundugvunor culture? 

it 

B"2 How are these cultures similar : ^ 
different? Why? 

B"3 Are boys and girls expected to be 

very much alike or different in these 
cultures? How do you know? 

B^4 a. Does our culture teach boys to behave 
the same as girl^ or different from 
them? 

b. Are boys and girls born with these 
differences or do they learn them? 
Explain. 

^^5 a. How are the roles of males in other 
cultures different from those in the 
United States? 

How are they different within the 
United States? 

Why are they different? ' 

B-^e a. How are the roles of females in other 
cultures different from those in the 
United States? 

b. How are they different within the 
United States? 

c. Why are they different? 



\ 



\ 

c< 



B*1 and B*2 The Arapesh learned 
sharingi cooperatlorii tmsti 
exPre^sWene^s fcrylng)i non^ 
3ggr«$sive behavToN and caring 
(Particularly for chifdren). They 
^ ^ also showed e rack of pride in 
ttien^ves and depender>ce on 
otfiers.^Th^Mundugumor learned 
hostilitVi jealousy insecurhVi and 
violent behavior. Theyofso devel* 
oped aggressiveness and indcpen* 
dence. Behavior in each culture is 
based on people's lifestyfe and the 
. need to sfjrvive in the panrcular 
environment. 

B^ In both these cultures, boys and 
girls are expected to have simiFar 
Personaliti N either culture has 
separate atloi ebo^t appropriate 
roles for males and females. 

B4 In our culture^ boys {tn* taught to 
be active and aggressive m^d to 
particrpate in violence If rwcessjry 
(some of the same charactenstio 
of both boys and Siris In the 
Mundugumor culture). In con* 
trast girls are taught to be inactive* 
to nurture other People (especially 
children), and to express their 
feelings (similar to characteristics 
of both boys end ^rls in the 
AraPesh culture). 

Many people believe that males 
and females are naturally very 
different in ways other than ob- 
vious biological functions. How- 
everr cultural studies demoi)$trate 
the variability in personality 
which occurs among different 
cultures^ In a third culture stu^ 
died by Mead, the TchambulL 
males learn the tradhional Pep 
sonality pattern similar to that 
of American ten^ales, and females 
learn charjpcteristics attributed to 
m^es in American culture* 

B^andB-6 A rapesh men often take 
care of children^ and AraPcsh 
boys are Protected from harsh 
iJtscipline, vvhich fs often not 
the case \fi the United States* 
Girfs {n the Mundugumor tribe 
are expected to act aggresfiively 
and even be hostfle, role behaviors 
that are not often expected In 
the United States. 

Within our country, expeotattons 
about females and males also differ 
according to tiie cultural chorac* 
tteristrcs of different groups. 

People's roles in other culture^ 
differ from those in our culture 
because socialization in other 
cultures differs from ours. 
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Lesson 4 



1 



B-7 People can continue to Mam new * B"7 

behaviors throughout their lives. 
White much of an individual's 
behavior may be infJuenced by 
brior eKpefience$. the individual 
^an also choose new behavior. 

' \\ B-8 

"7 



You have learned that we all learn 
behaviors early in life. Do you think 
you can change any of them? How? 
Why or why not? 

Think about your own personality. Would 
you rather live with the Arapesh people 
or the Mundugumor people? Why? 



^ Activity C: 



Flight check 



Did you understand Lessons 1-4? To find out, 

J* 

answer the following questions without 
looking back at the lessons. Then, your 
^teacher will help you check your answers. 



C-1 A role is a human function for 
which there Ts an expected set 
of behaviors. 

C-2 From their families, churches, 
culture, friends, teachers, apcf 
so on 

C-3 Sociatizatlon 



C-1 Write a definition of role . 

C-2 Describe at least three different ways 
people learn roles* 

C-3 What term means the process of learning 
■ the role behavior expected in one's 
culture? 
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Duration: One class period ^ ^ \ 

Purpose: To examine sex in relat-ion to role expectations ^nd 
role choices * \ 

i 

Student Objective: \ 
• To analyze how sex influences role expectations \ 

Teaching Suggestions: , '\ 

All levels: Air activities 

Vocabulary: No ngw words 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Background: ^ * * ^ 

The following are the main points of the lesson* Make sure 
to emphasize them as often as appropriate* 

• Society often has different role expectations for females 
and males. 

• Some individuals choose role behaviors that differ from 
* traditional role expectations for females and males* 
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Lesisoii 5: Youf Rol0 as a 
Femdle or Male 



Activity A: 

do you do qs a girl or boy? 



Now that you know what roles are, let's think 
about- another set o^ roles tha€ affect you 
,every day. ^ ^ 

What are you expected to do as a male or a 
female? Do society, your parents, and your 
v^teachers expect certain^ things if you are a 
male and certain .things if you are a female? 
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Think about the following questions, 



• Are boys and girls treated differently 
at school? At home? By friends? How? 

• Do you think the roles of boys and girls, 
and of ''men and women , should be more 
alike or more different? 

• Who decides what boys should do and what 
girls should^ do? Can you decide for 
yourself? 

• What do you feel it means to be a male 
or a female? 



Do the following activities. There are no 
right or wrong answers* 



A*T and A-2 Each of the actions listed 
IS a stereotypy about male dnd 
femare behavior. In other words, 
although tfrn behavior i« not often 
consldereJ ooproPriate for one 
sex or the othe;, in reafity many 
- boys and 9iris do each activity. 

During the discussion, encourage 
studerits to think of examPles of 
boys or girls who would do each 
activity mn if they themselves 
would nbt. 

it is important to create at;]imate 
of occePtance in which students 
* feel free to express both tradi- 
tional and non traditional ideas. 



A-1 Look at the lists on the next page* 

a. Write the letters of everything on 
^ the lists that you would not do 

because you are a boy or a girl* 

b. Add anything else you can think of 
that you would not do because you 
are a boy or a girl. 



A-2 Look at the actions you wrote in A-1* 
Write OK by any of these actions you 
secretly think are okay for you* to" do, 
even if your friends may not agree* 



So 
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.„ Boys Only 




Girls Only 


Because I am a boy, 


Because I am a girl, 


T 




T 
X 


would not: 


a • 


Cook 


a • 


Call a bov on 








the phone 


b. 


Knit 










b. 


Dress like a man 


c. 


Wash dishes 




in a play 




He Id niv motiher 


c. 
















d 
^ • 


Li Q V C Q lv*J Lie XXV 








6x X ijvj newopcipex s 




dia pejT 










e • 


P V b?i ^pb?i 1 1 


f . 










X • 






Write Doems 




sir>or fc or Cfam^ 

f^/vX b wX VJCtfllC 


h. 


Kiss my father 


g- 


Kiss my mother 


i . 


Wear beads or 


^ h . 


Try to join a 




jewelry 




boys' cltib or 








a til 


j • 


Baby*sit 












Get in a fist* 




Back out of 




fight 




a fight 










j- 


Build a doghouse 


1, 


Ask a girl to 








pay her way 


k. 


Try to find out 




on a date 




how cars work 


mi 


Date^a girl on 


1. 


Pay my v/ay on 




the honor roll 




a date 






m. 


Hold the door 








for a boy 



Adapted from Laurie OJ sen J oh nsoriT * 'Student Workbook/' A* **fexist Cur- 
ricular Materials for Eiementary Schools* OJd Wcstbury, New York; The 
P'eminisi Prcss> 1974- 
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Lesson 5 



Activity 6 (discussion): 

Why do you do certain things? 



B-1 and B'2: Se« nf>m for A*1 and A*2* 



"Your tpacher will select someone to tally 
the class's responses to A-1. Then^ for each 
activity on the list: 

B-1 Your teacher will ask for volunteers 
who chose it to explain why. 

B-2 Your teacher will ask for volunteers 
who didn*t choose it to explain why. 

Activity B: 

Why I like or dislike being a girl or boy 



C-1 and C*2 H there ts time^ have 

students share theFr essaVs* Then 
save these essays for use later in 
the unit After students learn more 
about roles, they will have an 
opportunity to make decisions 
about their own roles* 



C*I Think about your life — past^ present^ 
and future. Think about youf values 
and what*s important to you. 

a. How does beihg a girl or boy help 
make it easy to do what you want to 
do in life? 

b. How does being a boy or girl make it 
hard to do what you want to do in 
life? 

C-2 Write a paragraph to answer the above 
questions . 
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Roles in the Progressive Era Petri n 

TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 6 

Duration: One or two clas 

Purpose: To show historical change in te^chers^' roles 

Student Objectives: > 

• To compare teachers' roles in. the early 1900s and today 

• To generate rules for teachers today 

Teaching Suggestions: 

All levels: All Activities 
I 

Vocabulary: No new words 
Evaluation Activity; None 
Background: 

T?he following are the main points of the lesson. MaKe sure 
to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

• Rules for female teachers (as well as those for male 
teachers) living in the early 1900s were quite different 
from the rules for today's teachers. 

• Rules for teachers were influenced by cultural expecta- 
tions and by the needs of society during that particular 
time. 

• The roles of teachers have changed greatly from the 
early 1900s to the present. 
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Lesson 8; Teachers in the 

Early 1900s 



Activity A: 
Rules 



In the rest of this unit, you will study 
people *s roles in the early 1900s and their 
roles today. You will try to decide whether 
roles have changed and why. 

Have you fever wondered what life 
was really lihe 50 or 100 years ago? 
Was it a lot like your life? How 
did people treat each other? 

Many things were diff-^rent 
then and many things have 
changed since then. For 
example, the rules for 
people *s behavior were 
different. ' 

Shouldn't rules always stay 
the same? Can ideas about 
right and wrong change? 

Actually, rules are based on a 
culture and its traditions. As 
the culture changes, some rules 
change, tooi 

37 



Read the following *list of rules. These 
Wfeire the rules for female teachers in the 
early 1900s. 



1. Do not get married. 

2. Do not keep company with men. 

3. Stay at home between 8:00 p.m, 
and 6:00 a.m. unless you are 
attending a school function. 

4. Do not spend time downtown in 
ice creaiD stores. 




5. Do not leave town at any time 
without permission from the 
school board. 

6. Do not smoke cigarettes. 

7. Do not get into a carriage or an 
automobile with any man except 
your father Ox: brother. 

8. Do not dress in bright colors. 

9. Do not dye your hair. 

10. Do not wear dresses more than 
two inches above the ankle. 
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11. Wear at least two petticoats. 

12. Keep the schoolroom neat and clean, 

a. Sweep the floor at least once 
daily . 

b. Scrub the floor at least once 
weekly with hot water and soap. 

c. Clean the blackboards at least 
once daily* 

d. Start the fire at 7:00 a.m. so 
the room will be warm by 

8:00 a,m. 



Activity 6 (discussion): 
Hove some rules changed? 



B-l What do these rules of the early 1900s 

tell us about the role of female teachers 
in the community? 

B-2 Why do you think there were rules for 

teachers at this time? Who do you think 
made these rules? 

B-3 a* Did other people at this time have 

rules similar to these rules? Why or 
why not? 

b. What might the rules for male teachers 
have been? 

6-4 Do you feel that the rules for female 
teachers were fair? Why or why not? 

B-5 Do you think, you would like to have been 
a teacher in 1910? Why or why not? 



8-1 Teachers^ both female and male* 
were viewed as important models 
in the community as weir ai m 
the classroom. The porsonaf lives 
of teachers were under public 
scrutiny most of the ttme. They _ 
were exPected to be mpral and 
academic leaders of the com mo- 
nity* As the only employee Tn 
the whofe schools the teacher had 
to take charge of the Janitorial 
tasks too. 

8-2 Teachers had rules to dellne the 
tasks expected of them and to 
Insure that they were of high 
moral character. They vvere 
pected not onty to teach aca- 
demic subjects but to inttill 
moral vfnue as welL 

These rufcs were made by the 
community school board whose 
fob was to represent and fulfill 
the expectations of society, 

8^ a. Many people had rules that 
influenced their work and 
personal hehavior* Most peo- 
ple lived in smaller conrvnunitlei 
than today. 8ecause of the 
Importance of religion and 
propriety and the lacility for 
close scrutiny of others, in* 
dividuals were wjriing to 
foMow these rutes- 

b. Male teachers were restricted 
to one or two evenings per 
week for couning purposes, 
vwre forbidden to imoke, and 
were reciufied to shave, 

84 8y today's standards, many of 
these rules seem unfair. Female 
teachers were expected to remain 
single and dress conservatively. 
They were deprived ol the oppor- 
tunity to earn money or Puriue a 
career in teaching If they marrred* 

8-5 Variety of answers 
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Lesson 8 



B-6 a* Tocfay'^ teachers have much 
more U^om in their Person* 
al Ufestyie« but ProbaUv have 
more rules about what thev do 
In the classroom. 

b. TheV must serw hati duty, 
complete atterKJanca formsA 
teach parttcular subjects, give 
manv tests, and so on. After 
school houn there are few 
ruJec, but in sonne places 
teachers must live in the com* 
munityand are not allowed to 
marry aru>thet teachar fn the 
came fchooT. 

c. The^ rules are made by the 
school board and school prln^* 
ctPaL 

d. Changes fn schools and in 
society's values at>o:it persona) 

_ freedoms h awa caused chanees 
in rol«« and therefore rules* 
Schools today are large and " 
complex, whereas schools in 
the past wera often composed 
of only one room^ Therefore, 
school organtzation has 
created the need for rofes such 
as princjp^^ custodian^ cook, 
or trail monitor. The rofe of 
the teacher is one of communi* 
eating with mar>y other teach* 
ers and school employees as 
weH as of teaching students. 



B-6 a. Do today *s teachers have rules to 
follow like the rules of the early 
1900s? 

b. What are some of these rules? 

c. -Who do you think makes these rules? 

d. Why are some of these rules different 
from those of the early 1900s? 



Activity C: 
Mcdcing rales 



Form a group with three or four other 
students. Choose ^ group recorder to write 
your group's answers. 

Imagine that you are in charge of writing 
rules for today's teachers* 

C-1 Write at least three rules for a 
teacher's behavior at school. 

C-2 Write at least thrse rules for a 

teacher *s behavior outside the school* 

C-3 How are your rules for teachers 

different from those of the early 1900s? 
Why are they different? 

C-4 Which, if any, rules are the same? Why? 

C-5 What do your rules tell about the roles 
of teachers today? 

C-6 Would you make different rules for male 
and female teachers? If sOf what would 
they be? If " not, why not? 

C"7 Would you want to be a teacher who had 
to obey the rules you wrote? Why or 
why not? 



Activity D: 
Class wrap-up 



Discuss your group's answers for Activity C. 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FX)R LESSON 7 

Duration: One or two class periods 

Purpose: To examine work roles in the early 1900s 

Student Objectives:. 

• To identify characteristics of various work roles in the 
early 1900s 

• To compare and contrast work roles in the early 1900s 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activity A, orally; Activity B, C, or D; 
Activity E 

Levels 2 and 3: Activity A; Activity B, C, or Dj 
Activity E 

Vocabulary: Work roles, the Progressive Era, progressives 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Background: 

The following is, the main point of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize it as often as appropriate. 

• Women and men had a diversity of work roles in the 
early 1900s. Their roles were both similar and dif- 
ferent. 
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Lesson 7: Work Roles in the 

Early 1900s 



Acttvity A: 

Work roles in the Progressive Era 



Introduction 

By pow you can see that roles change as 
cultures and people change. One way to 
look at changing roles is to compare work 
roles in the past and present. 

In the next three lessons, you will find out 
about roles in the early 1900s in the United 
States. Later, you will have" a chance to 
compare roles of the e^arly 1900s with roles 
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Lesson 7 



In this lesson* you will find out about work 
roles in the early 1900s. This period of time 
is called the Progressive Era . It began 
around 1893 and ended around 1917. 



At that time* many probl^ems had developed in 
the United States* because of the growth of 
industry. These problems included business 
monopolies, dishonest politicians, crowded city 
slums, and poor working conditions. During 
this time, some people tried to solve some of 
these problems. These people called themselves 
progressives . They wanted laws that would help 
with their problems. 

Work Roles 

A large number of jobs in the early 1900s 
were factory jobs. Industry was growing 
rapidly. Factories began making canned 
food and packaged goods. Following the 
invention of modern plumbing, some factories 
produced plumbing equipment. The invention 
of the sewing machine led many factories to 



produce all kinds 




Lesson 7 



Many other jobs in building and mining were 
created because of industry. People hammered 
steel rails into place for railroad companies, 
and mined coal and iron. They dug trenches 
for factories and city buildings, and cut down 
trees for lumber. 

Many girls and boys wor^pd in factories. 
Florence Kelly was the^shief factory inspector 
in Illinois during thiS^ time. She wrote this 
report about work in Chicago slaughterhouses 
(places where cattle were killed and prepared 
for eating) : 



Some of the children cut up the 
animals as soon as the hide is removed. 
These children stand ankle-deep in the 
water used to carry the blood into the 
drain. They breathe air so sickening 
that people who are not used to it can 
stand it only for a few minutes. 




Adapted from Beth Mitlstein and Jeanne Bodin* We^ the American Women: 
A Dozumentary History^, Chicago: Science Research Associates* Inc, 1977, 



Another large group of people still worked on 
farms. Men/ women/ and children worked to- 
gether to raise crops and make their own 
clothes and furniture. Farming began to be 
easier during this time because of the engine 
invented by Henry Ford. Now farm machines/ 
such as tractors/ could do much of the work 
that people had to do before. 
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The following three stories are about real 
* people who worked in the early 1900s The 
first story is about a farmer who faced a 
terrible blizzard. The second one is about 
a meat packer who worked in a slaughterhouse. 
The third one is about a teacher who helped 
black children be able to go to school. 

Look throtigh the stories and choose at least 
one to read. As you read it^ think about the 
author *s work role . That is^ determine what 
the author did for a living. Also think about 
whether people work in that type of job today. 

After you read the story^ answer the questions 
that follow it. if you don*t understand the 
meaning of a word in the story^ look it up in 
the dictionary. 
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Lesson 7 



Activity B: 
Story One^ 



After my husband Shy and I got our 
place going/ we had plenty to eat — cream, 
better/ eggS/ chickens, meat/ and garden 
vegetables*, once our neighbor Ed Runhold 
sat down to dinner with us. He looked 
over the table and said: "Grace/ all I 
can see that comes from the store is cof- 
fee, sugar/ salt/ and pepper." He was 
right. 

We had some cash coming in all the 
time to use for food/ clothes, and things 
to run the ranch. Now and then we sold 
some steers and horses, but the bank. took 
all that money to pay the mortgage. We 
milk'ed a few cows and sold the butter. 
We had some chickens and sold eggs and 
old hens in the fall. For several years 
the mail carrier stopped at our place to 
change horses- This gave us a few dol- 
lars- There were ^always some people from 
the East looking for South Dakota' land. 
Though vje vere crowded/ we fed them and 
bedded them down, and this also brought 
in some cash. * , 




We werQ doing all right in those early 
years. Within three years we had put 
together a herd of 79 cattle and a bunch 
of horses. We had several acres of 
prairie broken and planted, and we were 
about free of debt. I had to work very 
hapd to take care of the family, since Shy 
was sick most of the time. More and more 
of the running of the ranch fell upon me. 

If I hadn't had babies every year, I 
might have gotten a job teaching. But 
why dream about the impossible? I was 
settled down on a South -Dakota homestead. 
Having made my bed, I had to lie in it. 
If there was never enough hay to carry us 
through the winter, or enough pasture for 
the summer, I had to face up to the prob*- 
lem and find an answer. 
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Blizzards were forever with us in a 
South Dakota winter. Evory one of them 
killed off some of our livestock. The 
blizzard of May 1905 was the worst in 
many years. It caused many ranchers to 
go broke. 

It all began with a rain on May 2 and 
the grass greened everywhere. Most of 
the ranchers had turned their livestock 
put of the barnyards and corrals. Shy 
and the hired man had gone to Pedro to 
get some posts. I had do^re a big wash- 
ing and had hung it on the line. 

The first cold rain began to fall when 
I was bringing in my clothes^ It kept on 
raining for two days and two nights. The 
first evening of the sborm, a peddler 
drove in and waited a place to s^ay. The 
two men^j^hju-were building our fence moved 
in^drth their bedrolls. It looked as if 
it might be right cozy in our little house 
until the storm was over. 
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^ When the rain turned to snow on the 

second day, we knev? we were in for it. 
* For two nights and a day, the snow piled 

high. The watarholes had been filled by 
the rain. l35en the snow made them so 
slushy that cows got stuck in them. The 
^ cattle began to drift on the second day. 
One by one they froze to dearth or drowned 
in the waterholes. We* found some of our 
cattle 40 miles southeast of our place. 

Herds from the Cheyenne drifted down 

r 

to our ranch. Hundreds of cattle died in 
that storm. We lost 91 of our 168 head 
. of cattle. 



B-l HafdworMng. determined, 
PfoWem'Sotver 

B*2 Sample answers: milking comsi 
making butteri growing vegetabFesi 
raising chickens, taking fn board- 
ers, ralsfng cattle aruJ horses, and 
dofng laundry 

B-3 Many farmers had to be setf' 
sufficTent and could only afford 
to buy a few nece^ities. Thay 
had to thfnk of maoy different 
ways to Produce what they 
needed. And they had to be 
prepared to lose cattle tor crops) 
becouse of bad weather. 

bU. Ves. Some of her problems were: 
she was unable to pursue her 
dream of be^hg a teacher; site had 
to ^vorry about how to Providt» 
.)ouglt food for tite cattle and 
hordes and how to protect them 
from c torn is.» Grace tried to solve 
her Problem of wanting to be a 
teacher by not thinking about 
it. She "made her bed and had 
to lie In tt" She dealt with her 
other problems m managing the 
fami In an active way by working 
hard at a variety of tasks. 



Adapted from Waiter D, IVyman, Frontier Woman (Wisconsin: 1972), 
pp, 15-25, by pcnntsston University of Wj^con^in, River Fails Press, A story 
retold from the original Jiotes of Grace Falrchild. 



Now answer the following questions. 

B-1 How would you describe the author of 
the story? ^ 

B^2 Write at least three things you found 

out about the author's role as a worker. 

B^3 What does the story show about working 

conditions on farms in the United States 
in the early 1900s? 

3^4 Was the author able to solve problems? 
What problems did she have to solve? 
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Activity C: 
Story 



Soon after my arrival in this country, 
I knew that money was everything I need*^ 
But my money was almost gone. I thought 
r would soon die unless I got a job. 
This country was not like home. Here 
money was everytliiig, and a man without 
money would die. 

One morning my friends woke me up at 
five o'clock. "Now, if you want life, 
liberty, and happiness,*' they laughed, 
"you must push yourself. You must get a 
job* Come with us.** 
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We went to the yards. Men and women 
were walking in by the thousands as far 
as we could see. We went to the doors 
of one big slaughterhouse. There was a 
crowd of about 200 men waiting there for 
a job. They looked hungry and kept 
watching the door. At last, a special 
policeman came out and began pointing to 
men, one by one. Each one jumped forward 




TW€mty^three were taken. Then they 
all wont inside and all the others 
turned their faces away and looked tired. 
I remembered one boy sat down and cried, 
just next to me, on a pile of boards. 



Some policemen waved their clubs, and 
we all walked on. I found some Lithu*- 
anians to talk with. They told me they 
had come every morning for three weeks. 
Soon we met other crowds coming away from 
other slaughterhouses. We walked around 
and felt bad and tired and hungry. 
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That night I told my friends that I 
woula not do this many d^ys but would go 
someplace else- "Where?" they asked me. 
I began to see then that I was in bad 
trouble/ because 1 spoke no English. Then 
one man told me to give him $5 to give to 
the special policeman- I did this and 
the next morning the policeman pointed me 
out. I had a job. I have heard some big 
talk since then about my "freedom of 
contract," but I do not think I had much 
freedom in bargaining for this job. 

My job was in the cattle killing room. 
The cattle did not suffer. They were 
knocked senseless with a big hammer and 
were dead before they woke up- This was 
done not to spare them pain. If they got 
hot and sweating rfith fear and pain, the 
meat would not be so good. I socn saw 
that every job in the room was done like 
this — everything was done to make more 
money. 

We worked that first day from six in 
the morning till seven at night- The 
'next day we worked from six in the morn- 
ing till eight at night. The day after 
that we had no work- In other words, we 
had no good, regulc-r hours. It was hot 
in the room €lTat summer, and the hot 
blood made conditions worse. 
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Lesson V 



I held this job for six weeks and then 
I was turned away. I think some other 
man had paid for my job, or perhaps i 
was too slow. The foreman in the room 
wanted men who worked very fast. He was 
paid more if the work was done cheaply 
and quickly. 



from tKe hoo^/i, Americans Immigrants by Rhoda Hoff, copyright (c) 1967 by 
Rhoda Hoft Reprinted by permission of Henry Z, Walck, Inc, a divi^on of 
the David McKay Company. 



NOW answer the following questions: 



C'l An immigrant, need^ a job, 
depricssed part of the time, 
hungi*y and :ired< observant 

C-2 Worked In a starignterhOuse 

0-3 The stoiY chows how maoV men 
competed for a few unpleasant 
lobs* Workers were expected to 
work '0^9 hours (13 hours In 
many cas^s) and had no P'**' 
tectbn against being ffrcd suddenly. 

0-4 Some of his problems vu«re: how 
to earn money; how to get a job^ 
how to withstand the poor work- 
jn9 conditions; what to do when 
he was fired. He solved his Prob- 
lem of finding a job by bribing 
a policeman (which wa* common 
Practiced 



C-1 How would you describe the Lithuanian 
meat packer? 

C-2 What did the author do as a worker? 

C-3 What does the story show about working 

conditions in the city in the early 19d0s? 

What were some problems the author had? 
Did the author solve any of these? How? 
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Activity D; 
Story l^ee 



Mary McLeod was born in a log cabin 
near Mayesville, South Carolina, on 
July 10, 1875. Her father and mother had 
once been slaves. Then, 14 years before 
Mary was born. President Abraham Lincoln 
freed the slaves. 

When Granny Sophie first took Mary 
in her arms, she said, "Thank God 
she's born free. Nobody can take 
her away from us." As Mary grew. 
Granny often said, "She'll do^ 
something great someday." 

Mary had 14 brothers and sis- 
ters. Some of the older children 
had married or gone away to work.] 
But there were still too many at/ 
home to sit at a meal together. 
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After the McLeods had paid for their 
small farm and built the cabin, there was 
no money left for tables and chairs. All 
the furniture was made from boards Pa got 
at the lumber mill. 

The whole family worked on the farm/ 
Even the smallest children helped plant 
cotton. It was hard work, but the ■ 
McLeods were thankful for their freedom. 

Sometimes, Mama washed clothes for 
white people in town. One day, when 
Mary was seven, she helped her mother 
carry clean wash back to the Wilson house. 
The Wilson girls showed Mary their play- 
house. Then she saw an open storybook on 
the table. 

"Tell me what the words say^" she 
asked. The oldest girl frowned, and said, 
"Papa says Negroes can't learn to' read." 
On the way home, Mary asked her mother^ 
"Why can*t I learn to read?*' "You can," 
Mama answered. "You're just as smart as " 
the Wilson girls or anybody. But there 
are no schools for poor black folks like 
us." 

Mary began dreaming of learning to 
read. Often Granny held the Bible in her 
lap. Mary looked inside the book and 
said, "I wish I could read the words." 
"You will someday," promised Granny. 
"Then you can teach others to read.*' 
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One day Mary*s dream started to come 
true. A neatly dressed lady came to the 
edge of the field where the McLeods were 
picking cotton. She said/ "I am Emma 
Wilson. The Mission Board has sent me 
to start a school for Negroes, we would 
like to have ^ome of your children come 
to the school." 

Mama said, "Well/ maybe we could send 
one* Mary has been wanting to read all 
her life." 



Ten years later 

Mary had just graduated from Scotia 
Seminary. Soon after, she won a scholar^ 
ship to Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 

There she studied to.be a missionary. 

* 

She had decided she wanted to teach in 
Africa. But when she finished two years 
later she was very disappointed. The 
Mission Board did not send her to Africa. 
Instead/ she went to teach black children 
at two schools in Georgia. 




While she was there^ she married a 
teacher^ Albertus Bethune. Their son 
Albert was born a year later ^ and they 
moved to Palatka^ Florida. Many black 
people had come to Florida to help builj 
the East, Coast Railroad. Others worked 
in the mills. But there were no schools 
for the workers' children. 

Mary Bethune felt this was wrong. She 
wanted to start a school for these chil-- 
dren. She had only a dollar and a half. 
But she found an empty house on the beach 
and rented it on credit. There she 
started her first school with five little 
girls. 

There was no furniture and little food. 
Mrs. Bethune and the girls found boxes and 
boards on a nearby trash pile. They mad3 
benches and tables. Then a neighbor gave 
them a stove. Mrs. Bethune made sweet 
potato pies and sold them to the tourists. 

News spread that Mary Bethune had 
opened a school for black students. More 
pupils came^ but only a few could pay. 
Mrs. Bethune trained a chorus. The 
Florida tourists enjoyed the music. They 
gave money for a better building and more 
books . 

Before long the school had 250 pupils. 
Mrs. Bethune wrote hundreds of letters to 
rich people asking help for her school. 
It was called Bethune College. 
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Lofton? 



Mrs. Bethune worked hard to improve 
life for her people. There were many 
wrongs t o be made right. Black people 
could not stay in hotels with white 
people or eat in the same restaurants. 
It was hard for them to get good jobs. 
Mrs. Bethune spoke and wrote about these 
wrongs. She became an important civil 
rights leader/ working for her people. 




Adapted by permission of G.P. Putnam's Sons from MARY MCLEDO BRYhUNE by 
Ruby Radford. Copyright © 1973 by The Estate of Ruby t. Radford. 

Now answer the following questions. 



D-i What kind of person was Mary McLeod 
Bethune? 

D-2 What was Mary's work role as a child? 
As an adult? 

D-3 What were some problems Mary had? How 
did she solv3 them? 

D-4 What does the story show about work roles 
for blacks in the early 1900s? 



D-t Per5ist«>nt. helPful* compassionate/ 
determined/ intelligenti problem- 
solver 

0^2 Cotton picker; teacher; civi* ^igbts 
worker; school administrator 

D-3 Some of her Problems were: to 
learn to fead ; to start a school for 
children of miM workers. She 
solved these Problems by 9ofn9 
to school; renting a house on 
credJt/ building furniture, making 
and selling sweet potato pies, 
writing letters requesting financial 
support for her new tchool* 

0<4 Work was difficult; manV families 
in the Souttt, especially black 
famflies. Jived beJow Poverty 
lavetf working on farms or as 
servants for whEte peopfe. Most 
black people were not educated. 
Mary Bethune tried to change 
this situation. 



Lesson 7 



Activity E: 
Clcx88 wrap-up 



G-2 Similar: these three work rolos 
invo[ved physical tabor end tittle 
monetary lewards 
0(ller«nt: Oiio was a factory 
worker, one a larmer, aiid one 
a teacher 

E-3 Blacks and women often did not 
have equal access to education 
and to varioi/s jobs; immigrants 
worked long hours for tittle pay 
with no job security. These 
situations were not fair. Mary 
Bethune worked hard to begin 
schools ior bfacks to improve 
the status of her people. 



^E-1 Discuss your answers for Activities B, 
C, and 

£-2 How were the work roles for these three 

people similar? How were they different? 

E-3 Were these people's work roles fair? 

Why or why not? What could these people 
do to change their lives? 

E-4 If you had lived in the early 1900s, . v; 
which person would you like to have been? 
Why? 



Si 
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- -'^S^ACHER OVERVIEW jFOR LESSON 8 



Duration: One or two class periods 



Purpose: To examine family roles in the early 190ps-' 

Student Objec^tives; ^ 

• TO compare and contrast family roles in the early 1900s 

• To identify faitrily ptoblems in the early 1900s 

Teachi'ng Suggestions: ' . ^ , * 

/ Level 1: Activity A, brally;" Activity B, 'C, <^r D; 

^ V / Activity E 

, Levels 2 and 3: Activity A; Activity B, C, or D; 
^ Activity E 



Vpcabulary: Immigrants, suburbs, dialect 



Evaluation Activity: None ^ ^ 

f 4 

Background: / / 

Th^*^^ollowin9 are the main points bt the lesson- .Make 
su^js-^^to emphasize them as often as appropriate, 

^ f - Befcause of the low wages paid to most workers in the 
ci*ty and elsewhere/ family roles centered on <3oing'the 
tasks necessary to live from day to day- 

• BocaUse of the large size of many families and tbe " 
dependence on One another fo*. survival, family members 
often worked closely together /Snd nurtured one another- 



'■ '• fr 

14/ 

"';,C;;/;; . 

\iC' , . 
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Lesson 8: Family Roles in the 
Early 1900s 



Activity Ai 

Living conditions in the Progressive Era 



Living conditions were difficult for many 
families in the early 1900s. . * 

. Between 19(^0 and 1930, almost nine million 
people moved from other countries to the 
United States. These n^comers were called 
immigrai ts . As a result of immigration, 
cities such as New York and Chicago became 
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So many people were looking for jobs that 
employers could hire people for very little 
money. Men, women, and children worked. 
Men received about $5 per week; women about 
$2; and children about $1 per week. 

* 

In the cities, only a few people were rich. 
Almost everyor.D else was very poor. The 
cities were crowded with factories and people. ^ 
1'he air was no longer clean, and food was often 
scarce. Many people died. Children often had 
to take care of tfcieir brothers and sisters 
while their parents worked. Or they sold 
flowers or shined shoes to help with the family 
income. Many children worked in factories. 

Some, families had enough money to move away 
from the city* They moved to the suburbs — 
the area around the city. These people were 
mostly business and professional people, such 
as doctors, lawyers/ store owners, and managers. 
Their homes were neat and roomy, but not as 
grand as those of the rich. 



The families in the suburbs had life a little 
easier tha^n families in the city. They had 
more time than many city dwellers to think 
about their values. They were better able , 
to carry out their decisions based on these 
values. As time went on, the middle class 
grew to be the largest group in America. As 
a result, middle-class values became widely 
accepted. 

On the farms, life was fairly simple. 
Families worked the land, and sewed or spun 
clothing. For fun, they held square dances, 
rodeos, fairs, and picnics. The automobile 
was invented at this time. As a result, 
transportation becama easier for families who 
could afford to buy a car. 
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So 



Lesson 8 ' 



In the following three stories, you will read 
about actual families who lived in the ea^ly 
1900s. The first story is about an Italian 
family who lived in the state of Washington. 
The story tells what the JEamily did on payday. 

The second story tells about a family who 
lived in a southern mill town. The mother 
of the family is the author of the story. 
She explains how hard life was for her and 
her family. j 

The third story is about a farm boy, his 
sister, and the grandparents who took care 
of them. 

% 

Look through the stories and choose one to 
read. As you read it, think about the 
family roles * What was family life like then? 
How has family life changed? 

After you read the story, answer the questions 
that follow it. If you do not understand the 
meaning of a word in the story, look it up 
in the dictionary. 
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Lesson 8 



Activity B: 
Story One 



It was a day to remember, and it came 
so often! It was like having Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, and the Fourth of 
July all at once* On payday we saw the 
results of our labors . 





We began with a "feast prepared for :Jie 
occasion. The dinner v/as prepared to 
please everyone's taste* First we sipped 
aperitifs (a before-dinner drink) . Then 
we drank a delicious soup. This was fol- 
lowed by roast bird or rabbit with 
mushrooms and white wine. Bushels of 
greens and salad were served, gallons of 
wine/ and many loaves of bread. Baskets 
of fruit and pLatters ot cheese rounded 
out the meal. 

We children got to eat and drink 
everything our parents ate and drank! 
Whatever was good for Father was thought 
to be even better for the children, 

VJhen we finished eating, we cleared 
the table except for the coffee. Then, 
the counting began. My brother and I 
gave Father the money we had collected 
from selling milk and eggs. Mother and 
the girls contributed whtit they had 
earned washing clothes for the bachelors* 
The boarders paid their rent. 

We watched carefully as Father added 
all the items* He next figured the 
bills for the month and figured the 
balance . 

The next order of business was to 
determine the family ' s needs . What 
staples such as pasta/ olive oil/ and 
cheese were to be ordered from .the 
importer in Tacoma? Who in the family* 
needed ^clothes? Who needed shoes? 
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Someone brought the Sears catalog to 
the table. We decided together what 
things to purchase. When all was done, 
Father brought out the bottle of anisette. 
Everyone received a nightcap before going 
to bed. 

An Italian peasant looking into our 
home on payday evening would have said 
we were wealthy. An American might have 
said that we were doing nicely. We, 
ourselves, didn't ask whether we were'" 
wealthy. We just enjoyed the results 
of our labor, 

c 




t rom book America's /mmi^ranls hy Rhoctn llofft copyright (c) 1967 by 
Khodn lloff. Kt^piintc^l by pcrtnisi^Kion of llcnry Z. Watck* Inc.a division of 
the David McKay Company. 
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tesson 8 



Now answer the following questions: 



B 1 EvefVOOji f«astc(l on Hne food 
and drrnk and made decisions 
abour what to buy. Father 
figured out incorne for the month. 
Brother (author)* mother* and 
giiris gave the family the moneV 
they earned, 

B^2 Immtgrant families had ^ chance 
to prosper in Washingron: if a 
family worked hard, they could 
provide well for themselves; all 
members of a family shared in 
moking money and in enjoying 
the r«^Us of their labors, 

B'3 Hovv ro rajse enough income to 
provide afl the food and goods 
theyvvanted; how ro divide the 
income 



B"l Write at least three things you learned 
about the people ^s family roles* 
(Think about Father^ Mother^ the girls^ 
and^ the author* ) 

B-2 What does the story show about family 
life in Washington in the early 1900s? 

B-3 what problem might the people in the 
family have had? 

B-4 What problems did the family solve* How? 



M Ail family members vvere en^ 
couraged to work andconrribute 
to the family effort. 
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Activity C: 
Story TWo ' 



Note; This story is written in dialect . 
That is, many words are written as 
people pronounced them in real life. 

I have a husband and five children, 
I'm a weaver — I get paid by the day. 

I get up at four to start breakfast 
for the children. When you got five 
young 'uns it t?*kes a while to dress 'em. 
The oldest is nine and she whelps a lot. 
The others are seven, five, four, and 
three. 

After I've got the children dressed 
^ and fed, I take 'em to the mill nursery — 
that is, three of 'em. Two go to school, 
but after school they go to the nursery 
until I get home from the mill. The 
mill don't charge any thin' to keep the 
children there. I couldn't afford it 
anyway. We have breakfast about five, 
I spenu the rest of the time from five 
to seven gettin the children ready and 
cleanin' up the house. That's about the 
only time I get to clean up. Ruby 
washes the dishes. Ruby's my oldest. 




My husband and I go to the mill at 
seven. I work in the weavin' room. I 
work from seven to six with an hour for 
dinner, I run up and down the alleys 
all day. NO/ there ain't no chance to 
sit down, except once in a long time 
when my work's caught up, but that's 
almost never. 

At noon I run home and get dinner for 
the seven of us. The children come home 
from school and the nursery. We have 
beans and baked sweets and bread and 
butter/ and sometimes fatback and some- 
'times pie, if I get time to bake it. Of 
course I make my own bread. 
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iessonS 



When the whistle blows at six I come 
home and get supper- Then I put the 
children to bed. There's a double bed 
here and a double bed in that other room. 
That's for seven of us. The baby's 
pretty young- I s'pose all of the 
children '11 go into the mills when they 
get a bit older- 

When supper is over, I have a chance 
to make the children's clothes. Yes, I 
make *em all, and all my own clothes^ 
too. I never buy a dress at a store. 
I haven't no sewin* machine but I borrow 
the use of one. On Saturday night I 
heat the water on the oil stove and wash 
the children in a big^ wash-tub. Then I 
do the week's iron*. 

Usually I get to bed between ten and 
eleven at night. ^ 



From "Ho\^ to live on 46 cents a day— 1929" by PauJ Blanshard in iTh^ 
FemaU Experience by Gcrda Lcmcr, copyright 0 1977 by The Bobbs* 
Merrill Co.Jnc 

Now answer the following questions: 

C-1 What problems did the author hav^? 

C-2 What problems did the family solve? How? 

C-3 List at least four family roles the 

author had and two roles the oldest child 
had. 

C-4 What does the story show about family life 
in a mill town in the early 1900s? How 
do you^ think the author feels about her 
life? 

9J 
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C-1 She had to work long hours at 
seemingly end1es$ tasks with verv 
little income to support th« 
famiiy. There no Indication 
that her husband helped in these 
domestic necessities. 

C'2 The family members, especially 

the motber,5o|ved their problemsby 
working long hours a variety 
of tasks to save money Ibaking 
their own bread, heating wate/ 
on stove for bathing, borrowing 
a sewing machine to make^ their 
own clothesl. 

C-3 The autfior^ is a wtfe^ mother, 
coo k, ~housemai d. weaver, mHl- 
worker, baker, seamstress, ironer^ 
The oldestchild is o deughter, 
helps the o^hers^i'ess, end washes 
dishes. 

C4 tKfi adutt woman had many iobs 
working at home to teke care of 
the children in addition to work- 
ing rn the mill* There was very 
I ft tie money to buy clothes or 
food. There was very little 
leisure time. 



Lesson 8 



Activitj- D: 
Story Three 



t^y Grandpa 




I remember when I was a boy/ being- 
waked up shortly after dawn by Grandpa. 
He would whisper, "Morning coffee/ Son." 
I would sit upright/ less than half 
awake/ and reach for the saucer holding 
a steaming cup. Grandpa would bring 
the kerosene lamp from the kitchen to 
my bedside table and light mine for ^ 
replacement. Then be would return to the 
kitchen to take a cup of coffee/ one at 
a time/ to Grandma and Sis in their beds- 
Then, Grandpa would return to a chair 
beside the kitchen table and sip his own 
cupful. 

On winter mornings/ while Grandpa was 
drinking his coffee in the warm kitchen, 
I had one inside chore to perform. I 
had to, light the logs I had laid the 
night before in one of the fireplaces. 
From the time I was old enough to lift 
a stick of firewood/ I knew one thing 
that people in the cyty never learn: I 
knew that at least three sticks are re- 
quired to set a wood fire to blazing 
brightly. I always id three for 
starters and added others later. 



It was easy to start the mornin9 fire* 
But it was almost impossible for me to 
leave it once it was going good. There 
was something about a wbod fire that set 
me to daydreaming. would become un- 
conscious of the passage of time. 

Grandpa would come in after an hour or 
so to find me sitting in front of the 
fire* I would be gazing into the coals 
and flames, daydreaming . My thoughts 
were far away from my chores, I still 
had to separate the milked cow from the 
calf and bring in stove wood for the day. 
Grandpa would look at rae and shake his 
head* 

"There's a time and place for think- 
ing,'' he would say, '^but sitting in front 
of a morning fire isn't the place, and 
before breakfast isn't the time. Finish 
dressing, and get out so your grand- 
mother and sister can dress in front of 
the fire. You might poke up the fire in 
the kitchen stove for breakfast cooking,*' 

Breakfast, a couple of hours after 
daylight, ustially was a hearty meal. We 
had hominy gifits topped by fried eggs, 
with thick slices of bacon or smoked ham, 
and hot buttered biscuits with sugar cane 
syrup* To wash down the breakfast we 
could have any farm beverage — except , 
coffee* 



Reprinted by permission of t^-f- button from Look Aumy: Dixieland 
Rejnemberedhy^A^TionCyrcmis Blackman, Copyrighl(£) 197 I by Marion 
Cyr<:nus Bl;ickni;in, 
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Lesson 8 



Now answer the following questions: 



D-1 Lyavm9 the worm (ito to perfofm 
hts other ehores, separatrng the 
eow from the c^lf^ bringino in 
stnve wood 

0 2 No reeJ Problems (pertieps keep- 
ing warm on cold mornings) 

D-3 Grendgo served others eoffee in 
bed in the morning and satv lo it 
that his grandson did his chores 
for the morning^ Author l\t the 
J ire arKi per forrned various farm 
chores, Ono or more famit y 
members, pr^jpared breakfast, 

D-4 This story shows grandfather 
nurturing other family members 
bv waking them up in a friendly 
way. This family seemed to have 
enowgh time and money for a 
leisurely^ hearty breakfast, Th^ 
siory also mentions typical farm 
^Ghores such as mi [king the eows 
and chopping wood. 



D-1 What problems did the author have? 

D-2 What problems did the family have? 
How were they solved? 

D-3 Write at least three things you found 
out about people's family roles in 
the story. 

D-4 What does the story show about family 
life on a farm in the early 1900s? 



Activity E: 
Class wrap-up 



E-l Discuss your answers to Activities B, 
Cf and D. 



E'2 Arikc< al Ham I lies enjoyed eating 
t04)ether; all families were 
relatively r>oor: the eh^ldren Ih 
alt families helped with daily 
Eask5 and/or contributed to the 
f^jmily income 

Different: In the stpry "Payday," 
the males fold mtik and eggs; 
^ the fomalef washed clothes to 
make money; in the story "Living 
in a M^ii Town/' the mother 
worketl both inside and outside 
the home; in the story ''Wly 
GranQpa,"" the grandfather pre* 
pared morning eoffee for the 
family 

E-3 Family roles varied- More 

fomilies lived on ftirms: 6ften 
females in the famtly wol'kcd 
outside the home as welt as 
inside the homo. 



E-2 How were the roles in these families 
alike? How were they different? 

E-3 What general statement can you make 

ibout family roles in the early 1900s? 



9S 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 9 



Duration: One or two class periods 

Purpose: To show grcSup decisions made by people in the early 
1900s to^improve their lives 

' Student Objectives: _ 

• To, identify the reasons for reforms in the early 1900s 

• To analyze actions taken by groups to achieve reform 

Teaching Suggestions: ^ . 

Level 1: Activity A; orally 
Levels 2 and 3: All activities 

Voc^ula ry : Reforms , labor reformer , scabs 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Background: 

The following is the main point of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize it as often as appropriate. 

• During the Progressive Era, the increase in immigra^ 
tion, the increase in industry and business monopolies, 
and the lack of government regulation caused poor work' 
ing and living conditions for millions of Americans. 
Groups of citizens organized to protest the lack of 
human rights and to make reforms that would improve the 
quality , of people's lives, x 
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Lesson 3: Citizen Roles in the 

Early 1900s 



Activity A: 

What problems were people trying to solve? 



Our country faced many problems in the early 
1900s* Many Americans were extremely poor^ 
even though they worked long hours* Cities 
were full of crime and disease. Only a few 
people were rich. Cities grew very fast 
because of the arrival of many immigrants to 
the United States. Business grew very fast 
because of the workers who would work for 
low wages. There were not enough laws to 
handle these problems. 



Many citizens helped make reforms^ or improve- 
ments. They worked to get better, working 
conditions and purer food products. They 
worked to get rid of child labor. They fought 
for the right of women to vote. They fought 
against discrimination. They tried to provide 
education and training to more Americans. 
They worked to get rid of disease. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, who was President from 
1901 to 1909, promised to improve life for 
Americans. He believed that all citizens 
should have a "square deal." Roosevelt 
worked for the passage of laws that would 
help control business. Ke wanted to provide 
equal opportunities, or chances for success, 
for everyone. 

In the next story, you will read about one 
citizen's struggle to make changes. This 
citizen's name was Mary Jones. She was a 
strong leader who helped workers gain their 
rights . 

As you read this story, find out what was 
important to Mary Jones in her role as 
citizen and labor reformer . (A labor reformer 
is a person who works to improve working con- 
ditions for laborers.) 

After you read the story, answer the questions 
that follow. 
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/pother /^ary 3ones 

Mary Harris Jones never believed that 
women should be sweet and quiet all the 
time. She spent Hearly 50 years shouting 
at the top of her lungs for the rights of 
workers. 




Mother Jones wanted to free workers 
from the evils of low pay, long hours, 
and poor*^health. She wasn*t afraid to 
speak up to anyone. Not owners of mines 
and factories. Not heads of big com^ 
panies. Not United States senators. 

Here's her story. 
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I was born in Ireland in 1830. My 
father came to America in 1835. He got 
a job building railroads. As soon as 
he became a United Sta.tes citizen^ he 
sent for us. His j^ob took us to Toronto^ 
Canada. ^Chat's where I grew up. 

I studied to be a teacher. ,J also 
learned dressmaking. My first job was 
teaching school in Monroe^ Michigan. I 
didn't like teaching. I didn't like 
bossing little children. 

I*went to Chicago^ Illinois^ and 
opened a dress shop. I was not happy 
making dresses^ either. I moved to 
Memphis^ Tennessee^ where I went back to 
teaching. ' 

I got married in 1861. My husband was 
an iron molder. He was a member of the 
Iron Molder's Union. We had four children. 

In 1867 yellow fever hit Memphis. 
Rich people* left the city to get away 
from the disease. But the poor workers 
did not have enough^oney to leave ^ and 
they could not afford medical care. 

Schools and churches closed. Across 
the street from us^ ten people died from 
yellow fever. Soon the dead were every- 
where. They were buried at night. 
Everywhere^ I heard cries of fear and 
pain. 
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One by one my four children got sick. 
One by one they died. I v/ashed their 
little bodies and got them ready to be 
buried. Then my husband caught the fever. 
He died^ too. 

I was left all alone. No one came to 
me. Ho one could. Every home was as 
sad as mine. All day and all night carts 
carried the dead outside my house. 

Finally^ I decided to stop feeling 
sorry for myself. I went outside and 
helped others. I worked as a nurse until 
the terrible disease went away. 

I then went back to Chicago and opened 
another dress shop. But in 1871 my shop 
burned down in the great Chicago fire. 
I lost everything I had. 

My shop had been near a building where 

* 

the Knights of Labor held meetings. The 
Knights of Labor was a group that was 
trying to make things better for working 
people. I heard many speeches about how 
\tforkers had almost no rights. 

I joined the Knights of Labor. I 
decided to work full time for the rights 
of workers. The first workers I went 
among were the coal miners. 
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Miners in Pennsylvania often worked 
14 hours a day underground. Mining 
families lived in shacks not fit for 
pigs. The shacks were owned by the 




Children died of disease and hunger by 
the hundreds. Miners got sick from 
breathing the coal dust. Many of them 
died young, 'fet no laws protected their 
health while they were on the jjob. 

In Arnotf Pennsylvania, miners went on 
strike. After being on strike for five 
months f the miners felt they were losing. 
The company was too strong. Many miners 
were ready to go bacJ: to work. 

The man who led the strike asked me to 
come and help. I went to Arnot right 
away. At a meeting of miners I told them^ 
"Rise and promise to stick to your 
brothers until the strike 's won J " 
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Lesson 9 



I returned to my room at the hotel. 
The hotel was the only one in town * It 
was owned by the mining company. The 
housekeeper told me I no longer had a 
room. The mining company could deny a 
person a bed! 

"It*^s a shame/' said the housekeeper 
as she helped me with my coat. 

A boy was outside the hotel with a 
horse and buggy. He gave me a ride up 
the mountain to a miner*s shack. A cold 
wind almost blew .the bonnet off my head. 

(^1 knocked on the door. A light 
showed in the tiny window. The miner 
held the oil lamp with his thumb and 
little finger. I could see that he had 
lost his other fingers. Miners often 
lost fingers^ arms and legs in the mines. 

*'Did they put you out^ Mother?" he 
asked. "They did." 

The miner gave me the only bed in the 
shack. I slept in the bed with his wife. 
He slept with his head and arms on the 
kitchen table. The children slept on 
the floor. < 

The wife got out of bed early to quiet 
the children so X could sleep. But about 
8:00 she came into the room. She was 
crying. "You must get up^ Mother. The 
police are here. They are going to put 
us out of the house because we took you 
in. This house belongs to the company." 
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I watched as the poor family put 
everything they owned into a wagon. All 
they had was a few sticks of furniture, 
some old clothes and holy pictures. 

When the miners saw^ the family in the 
wagon, they got angty. They decided not 
to go back to the mines that morning. 

The mining company tried to bring in 
other workers. We had a name for those 
workers. We called them scabs because 
they helped the company. I told the 
miners to stay home with the children 
for a change. I said that? the women 
would take care of the scabs.' 

I formed an army of women. I decided 
not to lead the army myself. I knew I 
would be arrested on the spot. I picked 
a woman with a red face and wild red' 
hair. Her eyes were full of anger. I 
told her to. lead the women up to the 
mines and chase the scabs away. 

Yelling and beating on a tin pan, she 
led the women's ariny, up the mountainside • 
The women carried- mops and brooms and 
tHey were ready for war. y 

Near the mines the sheriff went up to 
the leader of the women. He tapped her 
on the shoulde r. "M y dear lady/' he 
said, "think of the mules. Don't scare 
them." 

lOo . 
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She hit him with her tin pan and he 
fell into a creek. "That's for you and 
your mules!" she yelled* 

Then the mules started bucking. The 
scabs started running down the hill. 
Waving mops and brooms^ the army of 
women chased the scabs away from the 
mines. 

After that^ the women stayed at the 
mines to make sure the scabs didn't come 
back. They stayed there all day and 
night- Finally the company gave in and 
gave us all we wanted." That night the 
worlters had a great party. They cele- 
brated all night. 



SpeeJa] pemiission granted for exccrpi from Women in American Life, pub- 
li^ied by Xerox Education Publications © 1976^ Xerox Corp. 
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Lesson 9 



Now answer the following questions: 



A-1 Work role^: teocheti dressmaker, 
nurse, oi<)ht worker for coal 
miners ' 

Pamily roles: mother, vvlfe luodl 
her husband and children died) 

A-2 They worked long hours under^ 
ground^ suffered from diseasei 
and lived in shacks. The coal 
miner* often lost fln^rs^ arms, 
or legs because of their work. 
Their lives were controlled by the 
coal company- that hired them 
and provrded housing. The chil- 
dren alto suffered and often died. 

She decided co becom'e a labor 
reformer to work fulKime for the 
rights of workers. When she trred 
to help coal workers who wer« 
striking because of poor condl- 
tjon«, 9he was denied 3 room in 
the local hotel and the family 
with whom she stayed was forced 
to move* 

A-4 She loined the Knf9hts of Labor; 
she traveled to a town to help 
mine on strike: she organized 
an armV of women to protect 
the men's jobs while they were 
on «trike. * 



A-1 What work roles and family roles did 
Mary Jones have during her lifetime? 

""^^ • ' 

What were conditions like" for workers 
in the coal industry in the early 1900s? 

A-3 What fcind of citizen role did Mary Jones 
have? What problems did she face in 
that role? 

r 

What actions did she take to solve these 
problems? 



Activity B: 
Class wrap-up 



B-l Discuss your answers for A-1 ^through A--4, 

B-2 What might people have done /in the early 
1900s to improve their lives? (Think 
^ about the people in the stories in 
Lessons 7 and 8 . ) 
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Activity C: 

Other reiormers in the Progressive Era 



Many other people helped make reforms in the 
Progressive Era. Ghoose or^e of the following 
people. Prepare a report for your class on 
the work and citizen roles of the person you 
choose* 



Mary Church Terrell 
Theodore Roosevelt 
C^rry Nation 
Jacob, Riis 
Alice Paul 
?nima Goldman 
Robert La Follette 
Ida barbell 
Fiorello La Guardira 



Janie Porter Barrett 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Upton Sinclair 
Florence Kelly 
Samuel Gompers 
Jane Addams 
liincoln Steffens 
Ida Wells Barnett 
Henry Lloyd 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 10 



Duration: One class period 




Purpose: To help students becpme aware of human rights problems 
in the early 1900s and possible solutions to them. 

Student Objective: 

• To identify problems in the early 1900s that were caused 
by discrimination^ and to suggest solutions to these prbb- 
lems ' , 

Teaching Suggestions: 

"Allylevels: All activities 

Vodabulary: No new words 

Evaluation Activity: Activity D (this evaluation activity covers 
Lessons 6*10; for general inforri^ation about the use of 
evaluation activities, see page xii) 

Background: ^ ' ' ' 

The following aire the main points of the lesson. Make 
sure to emphasize theiri as often as., appropriate. 

During the early 1900s, many men and women faced 
intolerable working conditions in order to earn money . 
for their families. 

* Many children were forced to'work long hours under 
difficult conditions, - 

* 5lack people did not have ^he same rights as white- 
p'S&ple — ^in jobs, education, or access to public ijlaces. 

* Women did not have the same rights' as men — in job 
opportunities, salaries, or education. 



lOB' 



Lesson 10: Human Rights in the 

Early 1900s 



Activity A: 

Voting letters about discriminortion 



In the %arly 1900s^ many people were 
^mistreated. Some people were mistreated by^ 
big business* Othei: people were the victims 
of prejudice and discrimination. There were 
not enough laws to protect people *s right 
to life^ liberty^ and the pursuit of 
happiness* 

Some of the most serious problems were 
the following: 

• Poor working conditions in industry 

• No votes for women 

• Child labor 

• Unequal pay and job opportunities 
for women 

• Segregation of blacks 

• Conflict between career and marriage 
for women 
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ERIC. 



A-1 . Choose one of the situations just listed. 
Then find the paragraph that describes it 
on the following pages; ^ ' 

k-2 a. Read the paragraph carefully. 

b. Pretend that you live in the early 
1900s and have a problem related to 
the situation you chose. 

c. Write a letter to the Gazette , a 
newspaper of the early 1900s. Ekplain 
your problem in detail and ask for 
help and support. 

Below is a sample letter. 



\ 

Dear Gaze^* 

«nle Knorf how 
*.o let people ^ 
X am^writing to ^ 
upset 1 coinmtsstonejr. 

■J ^oss'is runni^ ^^/also'^now"^-^ 
t° a cruel man- ^ 
il not fair. cannot vote- 

can >ieep ^i^- . ^ t'^ vote * 

.o^, their right 



, o« tyrants out 
can >ieep ^i^- . ^ to vote * 

get their right 

Ho« can ««ae^ 
"s citizens? 



gtgnedr 
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Problfem 1: Poor working conditions 
in industry 



Working conditions in factories were 
.often extremely bad. Many factories 
were very crowded and unclean. Windows 
and doors were often nailed shut. Many 
people worked long hours and sometimes 
had to work overtime without pay. 
.Employees sometimes had to pay fines 
for talking^ smoking^ or singing on the 
job* 



A*2 Solutions to these Problems can 
consist of an individual aalon 
(what the person with the pfob- 
lem can do) or a ^roup action 
(what the person or other people 
can do to make changes In the 
Jaws and institutions ignoring or 
perpetrating the Problems). 

Sample solutfons: 

Pfobicfn 1 : Workers organized 
labor unions to bargain for better 
working conditions and to Protect 
employees from unfair practices. 
Some employees had the oppor* 
tunlty to go into business for 
themselves and thus avoided 
axploitatfon. 
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Problem 2: No votes for women 



en I 



Ttje Tights of women were different 

from those of men. Women were not allowed 

* __ _ . _ . 

' to vote in national elections (but could 
vote in some state elections). Also^ women 

could not be elected to office. 

■ * ^ , *■ 

If a woman married^ in most states she 

could no longer hold property in .her name. 

|Her husband was head of the household and 

had the right to control the family. 



This is the time to 




Problem 2 : Women worked for 
70 years to obtain the right to 
vote* finally s^Kceading in 1920. 
TheyJoliMjietl Congress for an 
amendment to the ConstttutiOf), 
persuaded tome states to allow 
women to vote in state elections, 
and told .people ^that women 
could help elect 900d leaders if 
they were allowed to votei 
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Probiem 3 : Social reformers 
«iicc^ed in setting legUlation 
passed to forbtti exploitatton of 
ctnldr«n working tn factcnes. 
tndivMuat children may have tried 
to persuade tfieir parents not to 
make them work. 
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Problem 3: Child labor 
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In the early 1900s ^ factories 
employed IH million children eight 
years old or older* They worked 
10 to 12 hours a day and received 
very little pay. In some canneries 
(factories for canning food) ^ young 
children worked full time* Some 
children caught diseases or were 
injured because of the poor working 
conditions* 



Problenuj - Groups of women 
protested agaiost discrimination 
in job pay and opportunitlef> 
For example, wome^ teachers 
in New York City went on strike 
to fj^t unequal pay. 
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Problem 4: Unequal pay and job opportunities 
for women 



In the early 1900s ^ very few 
professions were open- to women workers* — 
In many government jobs, for example^ 
women were not allowed to work* " Women ^ 
who had professional abilities were 
often hired as typists* 

'in government jobs^ women's salaries 
were often limited by law to $1,200 a 
year* Men's salaries were limited to 
$3, 000 a year* 

Most women employed during this time 
worked as maids, farm laborers^ unskilled 
factory workers, or teachers* In general^ 
women were paid only half as much as men* 
Twenty-five percent of all women worked 
for pay* 
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Special laws required blacks to use 
different public places than whites used 
Black people could not go to the same 
parks, libraries, restaurants, or barber 
shops as white people. They had to sit 
in separate waiting rooms, train cars, 
and seats in a movie theater. Usually 
the places for blacks were not as nice - 
as those for whites, o 



Probfem 5: Jim Crwr Jew* were 
fou^t thfou^ both Individual 
and group dotion* Many blacks 
developed very strong family net* 
works to try to circumvent the 
barriert Htabliihed by whJie 
people. 
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Problem 6: Conflict between career and 
marriage for women 



Some women were able to, go to college 
and prepare for a professional career. 
However, most women who chose to have a 
career had to give up the choice of 
getting married. They couldn't do both. 

Employers did not want to hire 
married women, because the employers 
believed that working would conflict ^ 
with the roles of wife and mother. Many 
men did not want to marj:y successful 
career women. They did not thin'fcHHii^e 
women would be good wives and mothers. 



Problem 6; Legal Problems for 
married women were oventudly 
relieved by fegitlation (althou^ 
ev«n today, such lam still exist In 
some states)* Soma women 
decided not toVt married so 
they would not lose tome of their 
ri^ts. 
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Activity B: 

Solnng human rights problems 



B-l Form a group with everyone who chose 

your topic* Pretend you are the editors 
of the Gazette * Discuss each, letter and 
possible solutions* 

♦ 

B-2 As a group f choose two letters to 

answer* Write answers in the form of 
a return letter* Suggest solutions in. 
each letter*" X£ur return letter can be 
similar to those written by Abby in 
the "Dear Abby" newspaper column* 

B-3 Choose at least two letters and their 
solutions to present to the class* 



Activity C: 
Class wrap-up 



0-2 See Teacher Overview for Lesson 
10. Women did not have the same 
legal rl^tt a$ men, and wef« 
often considered Infefior to men 
inteMectuallVf so that it was 
"rotural" for them not to have 
the £ame oprortunitles. The same 
applied to blacks and other non* 
white racial groups. 



C-1 After the groups have presented the 

letters and solutions^ discuss* the process 
people could use to move toward the solu" 
tions* 

C-2 What special problems did women face in 
the early 1900s? What special problems 
did blacKs face? 
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Lesson 10 



Activity D: 
HigHt check 



Did you understand Lessons 6-10? To find out, 
answer the following questions without 
looking back at the lessons. Then, your 
teacher will help you check your answers. 



D-1 What were some problems that workers 
faced in the early 1900s? 

D-2 Describe at least three of these problems 
and give the reasons for them. 

D-3 List at least three problems that 

families had in the early 1900s. Did 
these problems have anything to do with 
their work roles? If so, how? 

D-4 Describe what you think women*s roles 
were like in the early 1900s. . Or, 
describe what you think men's roles 
were like in the early 1900s. 

D-5 Why was the period from. 1893 to 1917 
called the Progressive Era? 
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0-1 and 0-2 Workers in the city were 
often paid pooHVf had unpteasant 
working conditions, and worked 
long hours. Children also were often 
forced to work. Workers in the 
country struggled agalnit the ele* 
menu to survive and produce food, 
clothing, and shelter* Blacks and 
women were often forbidden to hold 
certain jobs arKi often received Jess 
pay than white fnai^ for the same 
jobs. 

These proUems were caused largely 
by tfie rapid growth of industry, the 
inftux of immfgrant workers, lack ' 
of gowemment regulation, aind dts* 
crimination against women, btacks« 
and ethnic groups* 

0^ E^ecause <>f the problems in the work 
f0Fce« families in the cities often 
lacked enough money to buy food/ 
ate Inferior food products, and suf^^ 

' — fared from msny^ diseasesr -Their—* 
IrWng conditions were crowded* 
They had very little time for leisure 

. . activities* * 

04 Answers shouM tnctude references 
to roles of women teachers^ each of 
the peopfe In the source documents^ 
or supptettientary research done by 
students. 

In generate women's lotei were re- 
stricted in many ways. Yet in other 
w^s women diowed much strength 
and leadership* For exafTiple^^ race 
Fairchild managed herJamtly/s farm;- 
Mary Jones created labor reform; 
and many women worked long hours 
in factories. 

fn general men were expected to be 
in charge of the family and eam 
money for their families/ Many men 
exercised power In their family and 
at work/ but many others dJd not 
have much;POwer or control^ par- 
ticufarly as workers in industry* 

0*5 People who tried to solve problems 
in the eariy 190Qs were called pro* 
grestives because they wanted the 
govemment to po^ faws that would 
improve their lives I Much legislation 
was passed during this period man* 
dating labor reform, social reform, 
and economic reform. 



Roles Today 

TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON U 



Part III 



Duration: Two or more class periods 

t 

Purpose: To investigate changes since the early 1900s that have 
affected people's roles 

Student Objectives; 

• To gather information about changes since the early 1900s 
that have affected people's roles 

• To analyze information in order to make generalizations 
about how a particular event has influenced people's roles 

Teaching Suggestions: 

All levels: All activities 

Vocabulary : Technology 
Ev-^luation Activity: None 

Special Preparation: At the completion of this lesson/ ask 

students to choose work or family roles to 
study in the next lesson.. Have students do 
' " " activity A or D df' Lesson 12 before. the 

next class period. 

Background: ' 

The following is the main point of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize it as often as appropriate. 

* • Froiti 1900 to the present/ major changes in people's 

lives have resulted from the rise of technology/ 
^ growth of government control/ and growth of educational 
opportunities. As a result/ the work and family roles - 
of women and men have Changed. 
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Lesson 11: Some Changes since 

the Early 1900s 



Activity A: 

What changes have taken place? 



You may do this activity with a partner or 
by yourself. 

In the last five- lessons^ you explored what 
life was iike for people in the early 1900s. 



Since that time^ many changes have taken 
Plane. I n som^-Wayfl , 1 i f p i^^^sx&r^f-rvr— th e- 



laen and women of today* in other waysj. life 
is more difficult* All of these chang,es 
have caused changes in the roles of women 
and men — what women and men do. 
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In this lesson you will find out about three 
main changes thait have affected our roles. 
One change is the growth of. technology . 
Technology is the creation of new products 
based oir new scientific knowledge. For 
example! — televisioUs^ and radios are products 
resulting from scientific' knowledge gained 
since 1900 - 

Another change is the growth of local, state, 
and Federal government, which has resulted in 
many new rules. These new rules have affected 
human rights in this country. 

A third change is the growth of education. 
More people are going to school €or longer 
periods of time to get training for jobs. 

— t - 

On the_ next page is a list of exainples' in each 

of the three areas of ch^^^ge. " Alu^f these" 

changes took place betwe'en 1900 and 19^0. And 

all of them have caused changes in people *s 

lives . 

Choose one of the examples of change and 
find out as much as you can about it. You 
may find information from your classroom 
history books, or from books in the library. 
If you have trouble finding information on" 
your topic, ask your teacher for help. 

4 
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After you have gathered information, write a Backgroundinformationfortopfcsi-i2 

/ appears at the end of this lesson. 

two-page report. Include in your report: 

• What change occurred 

• How that change has affected the roles of 
people today — work rolesr family rolesT"^ 
roles as females or males (if necessary, 
see your teacher for help with this part) , 



^^is^^ ^^echnolog | 

1. Invention of the automobile or 
airplane for mass transportation 

2. World War II {for example, the story 
of Rosie the Riveter) 

3. Changes in the labor force (for 
example, the increase in the number 
of white-rcollar workers) 

4. Growth of fast foods (restaurants, 
convenience foods, frozen foods) 



5. Rise in standardnpf ^living and 
increase in inflation 

6. Availability of ways to choose 
family size 




I 



?Qinen*s Suffrage Amendment < 
d9tir^AiTiendment) , which gave women 
the right^£r-^te 



8. 





Equal Employment Opport^upity 
Commission (1964), which c^^ies out 
laws tb prevent job discriminaiti^m 
against women and minorities 



9. Equal Pay Act of 1963 

• 



Increase in Educational Opportunities 
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town V. ^?ard of Education (1954), 
which ma ^e school segregation illegal 

Use of mass media in education 
(television, magazines, radio) 

Increase iii number of community 
colleges , universities , and 
vocational schools 
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Activity B (discussion): 
Chcmges in roles 



1 4 



*^B-l^ Your teacher will ask for vplunteers to 
present. their reports, to the classy^ 
^ Listen carefully' to eachrepoirt. 



B^2 How have these changes- affected women's 
roles? 

B-3 How have these changes affected^men^s 
roles? 

Activity C: 
Changes in dress 



r 



tl*2anddO. SeenotesforActlvi^Aat 
tlieemjof thts lesson. 



Compare people's clothes in the early 1900s 
with those of today. You c^n look at history 
books I an early mail-order catalog, or pic- 
tures of your family for ideas about how 
people dressed. 



C-l How have the clothes of men changed from 
the early 1,900s to today? 

C-2 How have the clothes of women changed 
from the early 1900s to today? 



C-3 



What do changes in dress tell you about 
changes in roles from the earl^ 1900s 
to today? 




Look at Lesson 12. As a class, decide whether 
you want to study work^oles (Activities A and 
B) or family roles (Activities C and D) . Then 
make sure to do the activities before the next 
class period. 



C^. Work rolit hm grftttUy changed 
fdt both womMi and m^n^ AIm« 
woni«n to<^ \%mn rAort option* 
In their choke of clothes* such » 
pmtt* Many peopia, induding 
adults and childnn^ famalat ood 
maltvwearjtant. Such change*^ 
show that the rofes of ftmalai and 
metes have btcomt more simtlar, 
or more overlapping. 
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Bodkgxound Intormortion 
for ActiTit7 A ot Lesson U 
(pg.97) 

1. The automcbile and other forms 
of mass transportation havejTostered 
Increased social independence and mobil* 
ity^ New forms of transportation have 
made It easier for peopfe to take advan* 
t^ge of many more ePipioyinnent oppor* 
tunitieSf both focaMy and Tn other cities. 
Transportation has altered the nature of 
many lobs for whtch travel is an Integral 
Part. The automobile affords f^niHea 
more choices in spending their free time. 

Increased mobility has increased the 
Pace of our fives. People can now 
cram an Incredible amount of activity 
Into a small amount of time* They can ' 
take advantage of conveniences such 3s 
restaurants^ grocery stores, n.ght school, 
and so oa On the other handi the pace 
seemfs too fast for soma people; 

As a result of mob] fity^ families have 
^read.out. ^Adults of^n five In a 
different location from that of their 
parents or sib'inqs. As a result of th^s 
mobility, some People have experienced 
a sense of rootle«sness or loss of family 
ties. People may have more choices 
than they can cope with in family and 
work roles. 



2. WoHd War If created a great need 
for workers in the munition Industries 
but fewer men were mailable to work* 
To er>coura^ women to work outside 
the home^ Images such a$ that of Rosle 
the Rrveteri a woman holding an acety* 
lenetorchiwere Promoted widely In 
themedia^ Married women and older 
women entered the work force in 
Increasing numberii often In nontradl^ 
tionali hl^h<paying jobs. By the end 
of thfivw, women comprised 35 percent 
of thQjwork force and had proved to be 
capable workers, World War II caused 
slgnifusant changes in men's and 
wommi's work and family roT^St 
altl}Ugh at the end of the war m^y 
peopje renjmed to tradition^ family 
and work roles. 

World War 1 1 fostered values of 
patriotism and sacrifice; thus it became 
temporariLy acceptable for women to 
work in traditionally male jobs* But 
after the war^ many women lost their 
jo^^ as sotdierft returned home and as 
i^ artime factories closed. They were 
torced to take lower paying jobs or 
leave the work force* 



3* During the 20tH century, the need 
for workers has shifted away from those 
in production irvlustries such as mining 
and agricultural toward seivlce Indus* 
trieSi especially government service* 
The need for skilled professional and 
technical workers has increased, while 
the need for unskilled workers has 
decreased. 



This shift has had significant Impact on 
the typeytftj<>bs held by wonwn and 
men. Inrartlcular, many men and some 
women have moved into jobs for skilled 
Prof^Ional and technical workers; 
many women and some men have moved 
into the seivlce industries fcIencaJt sales* 
andsoon). Thepercentageof menwho 
work has declined to 77percent and the 
percentage of women has increased from 
20 Percent In 1910 to about 52 percent 
today* {Black women have had high 
Participation rates of about GO percent 
throughout the igQOs.) 



^ The availability of convenience 
foods and Inexpenslvei fast*food restau* 
. . rents has made it possible for familial to 
reduce the tbne needed to shop for and 
prepare meals* Since women have tradl^ 
tlonally beenexpected to do these tasks^ 
they now have more choices about how 
to spend their time. 

Most family members^ however, spend 

. — less time together at meals because of 

'.he ease of securing fooo; and they are 
also eating less nutrttioi^' meals. « 



&* Because of the ovallebilfty of 
technical innovations' most families 
today have a higher standard of living 
than in the early 1900s and expect to 
further increase this standard during 
their lifetimes. 

At the same time, inflation has 
Increased dramatically in the recent 
decades so that it is increasingly dlf* 
ficult for families to meet these expecta- 
tions. A targe percentage of families 
Ihw at the poverty level. 

Consequently^ more adults^ especially 
womer\, have entered tjhe work force* 
Two yyage^amer families arc common* 
While some women see their work role 
a: supplementary to their husbands'^ 
over two-thii^s of women work out of 
necessity for themselves and/or their 
family. The increase in women's work 
roles has caused a shift in the traditional 
f am riy' rol e pat tern s* 
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6. The availability of new forms of 
binh controi In the last few decades has 
'allowed families more control over the 
number of children they have* People 
have alio become knowledgeable about 
the consequences of having a large or 
small family^ The average family In the 
early 1900s had four children; In the 
1d30s (the Depression) the average tize 
was three children, fn the 1950s the' 
birth rate increased to fOur children per 
family. Today* however* families have 
an average of two children* 

These changes in family size have greatly 
influenced women's roles by reducing 
the time necessary, for child care and 
increasing the time available for women 
to work outside the home. 



(cont'd) 
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Continue<l ^ 

7^ Aft&r stnjgglPng for 70 y<are* 
women secured the right to vote in 
1920. Many people expected Hist 
viramen would take a more active part In 
pubtic affairs and be a cohesFve force to 
bring about socfal change. Initfclly 
women suocee<fed in passing maternity 
and infanPy legislation, "^ut then failed 
because they dkl r>ot voi£ as a block or 
dkl r>ot vote very differently from men. 
While the percentage of women voters 
has increased sfnce the 192(h* their vot- 
ing behavior today remafns snmilar to 
men's. 



8. As a result of legislation to insure 
ea&aTlty In ^ployment {Title Vlt of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972^ the Equal Employment Qppor 
tunity Commtssiofi wa.< established to in- 
sure tliat these laws vwere carried out for 
racial minorities and v^men. 

Such regulation by the govemmeiic has 
increased the rights of tvomen aiKt 
minorities in the work force by out- 
lawing discrimination. No person can 
be refused a job because of sex. 

This law has had a great impact on 
woman's work roles^ since higher-paying 
jobs fi>rmerJy not often open to them« 
such as telephone installer or truck 
driver, are now being filled by women* 
Men^ too^'have more opportunities in 
jobs such as elemtntary school teacher* 
nursej and telephone operator. 

For more information* writt to the 
Equef Employment Opportunity Com- 
missfon* 2401 E St^ NW* Washington; 
20506. 



9* ^ The Equal Pay Act forbids that 
womefi and men be pakJ differentlyior 
doing the same job or similar vtfork* As 
a result of enforcement women's s^J^ies 
in most fields are similar but still not as 
high as those of men. in some cases be- 
cause of the difference in experience- 
Howevar^ ihe jobs most women enter 
pay less then the jobs most men enter. 
As a result* a full-^ime femele worker 
tarns an average of only 57 percent of 
the salary of a fuM-tlme male worker. 

This legislation has allowed more women 
to be^economicaliy independent. This 
fact IS often linked with the increase in 
divorce among families^ sir>ce women no 
longer have to stay in a stressful marriage 
because of economic dependence. 



11. As a result of "fnstanf commttnl- 
catlon. Ideas and news of world events 
can be shared very quickly. However^ 
mass media often resort to communica^ 
tion at the level of the lowest common 
denominator In order to attract the wid- 
est audler>ce possible. Consequently^ 
presentation of information and values 
may be oversimplified and distorted. 

With regard to work and family rotes« 
television programs and commercials as 
well as magazine ads often reflect ideals 
of a traditional society in whi^h men 
dominate and woman are treated as 
second class citizens who are primarily 
concerned with trivialities end frivolities. 
These images conflict with the reality 
that many women have full-time jotei* 
(tkake important decisions^ and shoulder 
heavy responsibility* and that many men 
' do not want full firtancial responsibility 
for the lives of others-- 

Howev^r* the images that television and 
magazines convey are powerful ones, and 
they shepe many people's ideas about 
themselves and others- Television has 
both expanded and limited male and 
female tole options: it presents new role 
options i»n educational programs^ but 
continues to show traditional roles on 
many situation comedy shows and 
commercial si 



C^2. ' The growth of higher education 
>{i^efiaUed people to train for ^ia^er- 
fml jobs and expect more meaningful 
work. Women now constttuta almost 
50 percent of all college freshmen and 
approximately 25 percent of students in 
}aw/medlciv>e« and veterinary medicine. 

Such change in the professional schools 
has the potential to increase viwhwn's 
Viork roles in these ac^as* However 
Hie bachelor's degree has not had the 
same impact for vtrainen as for men^ 
since women with a bachefor's degree 
are paid en average of 59 percent of the 
salary of men. Women tend not to get 
bachelor's degrees in science and math 
areas. These areas often pay more 
m^ney than degrees in the arts, in 
lower level tnislness areas. 



10. This Supreme Court case outlawed 
school segregation by race and required 
that school districts take steps to inte- 
grate all schools. This case helped to 
improve the education of 4>(ack males 
and females, enabling them to better 
prepare themselves for work roles and 
for higher education. 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 12 



-Duration: One class period {additional out-of-cl,ass time needed) 

Purpose: To examine work or family roles among students* 
friends and families 

* ■ 

Student Objectives: 

• To collect data about the^ork or family roles or personal 
friends and ^family members 

• To analyze data and generalize about changes in female and 
male family or work roles. since the early 1900s 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A and C; or D and F; Activity B or E, 
orally 

^Levels 2 and 3: Activities A, B, and C; or D, E, and F 
Vocabulary: Poll* work tree 
Evaluation Activity: None 
Background: 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
sure to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

• Many changes in work and family roles have taken place 
since the early 1900s. 

• Changes in the roles of both women and men have 
occurred . 
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Lesson 12; Your Families and 

Their Work 



Activity A; 
Work roles today 



what jobs do people have today? What jobs do 

women and men have? Are children working? 

p. ' , 

A-1 Write down what percentage of students' 
mothers you think work outside the home* 

See-what yoti can find out about work roles 
today. To collect information, do -one or more 
of the following activities. 

Take ^ class poll . Find out the percen- 
tage of fathers and mothers who work 
outside the home* ^ ^ ^ 

To do this/ count the number of fathers 
of students in the class. Then count the 
number of fathers who work. Divide the 
number of fathers who work by the total 
number of fathers* 

Do the same for mothers. Use a chart 
like the one below. 



Parents Who Work outside the Home 

Class Poll 
(take hand count) 

Number of fathers 

Number of fathers who work 

outside home " 

Number of mothers 

Number of mothers who work 

outside home 
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Lesson 12 



A-3 Make a work tree of your family: Write 
the v/ork roles of your parents and 
grandparents. (Use the term homemaker 
for people who work at home.) See the 
Sample work tree below. 




A-4 Interview at least three adults. Ask 
each the following questions : 

a.^ — Why^ do you work? — 

b. What kinds of work do you hope your 
son(s) will do? Your daughter(s)? 
Why? 

A-5 Write down the work role of the fathers 
and mothers of at least 20 students in 
your school. 
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Activity B: 

What inionuotion did you collect? 

Form a group with three or four other 
students. Make sure at least one group 
member chose a different activity from 
the one you chose in Activity A. Choose 
a group recorder. 



B-1 a. Report your results for each activity. 

b. Discuss your findings. — 

c. Have your group recorder write all 
the facts you found out. Be specific. 

Discuss the following questions in your group. 

B-2 Can you make any general statements about 
what jobs the men have in your sample? 
(Begin your statements with the words ''Most 
men . . ."or "Half of the men ..." and 
so on . ) 

B-3 Can you make any general statements about 
what jobs the women have in your sample? 

B-4 How many women are working outside the 
home? How many men? 

B-5 , Why do most men work? Women? 

B-6 Are their reasons more alike or different? 

B-7 Have work roles changed since the early ' 
1900s? Explain. 

Activity C: 

Class wrap-up ^ 



Discuss each groups answers to B-2 through B**7 . 



B-2 In the United States^ man are 

employed as follows: 44.8 percent 
factory operativas and craft workers^ 
1 5.5 percant professional workers^ 
14.4 percent managers and admlnis- 
tratora, 8.8 percent servEceworkera, 
6.4 percencderteal workers, 6 per- 
cent sales Workers. 4^ercamfafin 
workers. 

0-3 Ir^ the UnHed Statas/ women are 
employedasfo)lowe:35.1 percent 
clerical worker^ 19.5peTcem service 
workers* 16.B percent professional 
workers (tea chars* nurses)* 76*8 
percent factoiyoperativeft^d craft 
workers* 8.B percent sales workers* 
6*9 percent managers and adminis- 
trators* 1.2 percent farm workers. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce* Bureau of thaCansus. Statist 
t[cal^bstractofthaU.S** 19BU 
102dedH(on.J ^ 

B-4 Approximately 50 parcer^tcf all 
adutt women (ages 16- 64) and 80 
perc ent of all adult man work outside 
tfte1i5nie: 

B-5 Both women and men era likely 

to work because of economic need, 
as 4ell as for job satisfaction and 
for success. 

8-6 Seenotesfrom Lesson 11* topic 3* 

B*7 See notes from Lesson 11* 



Activity D: 
Family roles todcxy 



What are families like today? Are they 
different from families in the early 1900s? 




See what you can find out about family roles 
today. To collect information/ do one or 
more of the following activities > 



D-1 Interview two adults over the age of 40. 
They can be in your own family or in 
someone else^s. Ask them the following 
questions: 

a. What main responsibilities do you 
have at home? 

b. What main responsibilities does your 
spouse (wife or husband) have at 
home? 

c. What responsibilities do you avoid 
having^ or never have^ at home? 

d. How is your present family different 
from the family you grew up with? 
(include information about, the sise 
of the family^ the activities of the 
family^ and the values of the family.) 

D*2 Interview two adults between ages 20 

and 30. Ask them the questions listed 
under D-1. " ^ 

. 

D*3 Interview two students in your school. 
Ask them the following questions: 

a. What responsibilities do you have 
at home? 

b. What three main responsibilities does 
your mother have? Your father? 

d. What activities are the most important 
to your family? 

e. What activities does your family do 
the most often? 
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Activity E: 

What inlorauxtion did you collect? 

Form a group with three or four other 
students. Make sure at least one student 
chose a different activity from the one 
you chose in Activity D. Choose a group 
recorder. 

E-1 Report the results of all your interviews 

- a. Are any of your findings interesting 
or surprising? 

b. Discuss these findings. 

c. Have your group recorder write down 
all the facts you found out. 

Discuss the following questions in your group. 

E-2 Con^are the activities of the people over 
age 40 with those of the people between 
the ages of 20 and 30. 

■» » 

a. Were there any differences? 

b. If SO/ what were the differene.es? — — " 

E-3 a. Which^people'Ttfere^n^ traditional in 
leir family roles? Non traditional? 
(See Lesson 3 for the definition of 
a^ traditional family.) 

b. In your opinion/ did age determine 
whether people were traditional or ^ 
nontraditional? 



E-4 Sihce the earlV 190Qs, at leatt four 
m3lor changes rn families have 
affectatl male and femafe rote«: 
(1) Reduction from an average of 
four to two chtlcfran per fafnily; 
(2} Increase in number of women 
working outisde the home J 
(3} Increase in educational attain- 
ment of family membert? 
(4} Increase the rate of dtvorce. 
(Source: The Future of th& FamltV, 
Series No* 78, U^. Department 
of Commerce^ Bureau of the Census^ 
197a) 



E-4 Do you think family roles have changed^ 
since the early 1900s? How? (Use the 
information you collected to answer this 
question. )' 

Activity F: 
Class wrap-up 



Discuss each group*s answers to E-2 through E"4 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 13 



Duration: One class period 

Purpose: To explore the impact of stereotypes on students' 
beliefs about appropriate behavior 

Student Objectives: 

• To identify stereotypes about female and male behavior 

• To hypothesize about the impact of stereotypes on people's 
behavior 

Teaching Suggestions: 

All levels: All activities 

Vocabulary: Stereotypes ^ 

Evaluation Activity: None ^ 

Special Preparation; For Activity you will- need to provide 

students with magazines. 

Backgrci^nd: 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
sure to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

• Stereotypes are beliefs that result from arbitrary 
assignment of certain roles ^ abilities^ and expecta- 
tions to people on the basis of group memberships 
regardless of their attributes as individuals. 

• Our society inaccurately stereotypes many different 
groups of people. For example^ typical stereotypes 
for females are. that they are weak^ passive^ gentle^ 
and emotional; don't want resppn^ible jobs; are 
natural cooks; and like dells and quiet play. Typical 
st:ereotypes for males are that they are strong^ active^ 
an<^\tough; can take care of themselves; and cannot ex- 
press feelings easily. Blacks are often vievj,ed as 
being good athletes^ good dancers and musicians^ and 
good cobks, Jewish people are stereotyped as being 
wealthy s \;ollege-educateds and cheap. Pqlish Americans 
are often s^tereotyped as having a dull sense of humor^ 

being uiiedueated^ and knowing how to polka. Stereo- 
types for Mexican Americans are that they are lazy^ 
have big families^ and are poor. 
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Lesson 13: Stereotypes 



ft Activity A: 
What are stereotypes? 



'Xn the last two lessons you found out about 
many changes in people*s roles in the 1900s. 
Some roles have changed "a lot. But many 
people's ideas about these roles haven't 
changed. For example, some people think" 
that females are naturally weak, passive, 
and gentXe. And some people think that 
males are always strong and active. 

These beliefs about roles are called 
stereotypes . Stereotypes are exaggerated 
beliefs that everyone in a group is alike . 

Are all girls alike? Are all boys alike? 
People who think that all boys are strong 
are stereotyping the group boys . People who 
say chat girls act silly are stereotyping 
the group girls . 



As you can see, stereotypes may oe^ff ue'"fc5r 
some people in ^ group. But stereotypes are 
not true for all or most of. the people in a 
group. 
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As a result, stereotypes are often poor ways 
of looking at reality. Everyone is different 
from everyone else. And everyone changes 
during his or her lifetime. Someone may be 
"silly" at a certain time or age, but very 
serious at a differentXtime or age. 

/ 

Unfortunately f stereotypes are powerful* 
They affect what people believe to be true 
about themselves and others. For example, 
some people think that bo^s don't cry. 
cause of this idea, many fcfoys may think they 
are not supposed tcAcry* This stereotypy 
may keep some boys from bej-ng able at j^mes 
to express their feel.ings. 




In this lesson, yo,U virill examine 
about male and female rolea 




ereotypes 
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Activity 6: 

Exploring stereotypes 



Below are two lists of words that describe 
people's behavior* Study the lists. Think 
about which words describe girls and which 
words describe boys* 



List A 

Friendly 

Gentle 

Gives in 

Never cries 

Obedient 

Good-tooking 

Loud 

Strong 

Neat 

Leader 

Adventurous 

Aware of others* feelings 

Emotiona] 

Active 



ListB 

Shy 

Rough 

Stubborn 

Cries a lot 

Troublemaker 

Ugly 

Quiet 

Weak 

Sloppy 

Fonower 

Careful 

Unaware of others* feelings 

Unemotional 

Passive 



Adapteft from Undoing Sex Stereotypes^ Research and Resource:^ for Educators 
by Marcia Guttcnl^g and Hdcn Bray< (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1976)* Used 
with pcnnission* 



* 

B-l Using both lists^ write five words that 
you think describe a girl or describe a 
boy* 

B-2 Think about one of the people in the 

early 1900s you read about in Lesson% 7, 

and 9* Write the person *s name (or 
the title of the story^ if the writer 
wasn'^t named) and five words that describe 
that person. 
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Lesson 13 



Activity C (discussion): 
Thinking cdsout stereotypes 



C-2 Words whicli stereotype boys 

include: rough, stubborn, trouble* 
maker, loud> strong, sloppy, leader, 
adventurous, unaware of others' 
feelings, line motional, active* 
Words which stereotypy girts 
irKlude: gentle, obedient, quiet, 
weak, neat, follower, careful, 
aware of others' feelings, emo* 
ttonal, passive. 
f 

C-3 Bi^comParing stiidentf* words 
wj^h the stereotypes listed above, 
oiiecan see whether students mixed 
"fnale"' and ''female" attributes in 
tpeir description^ or stiidents^used 
9II stereotyped words for either 
bbV^of^girts. You may also have stu^ 
dents coi^pare the degree of positive* 
nesG of tife words used to describe 
boys or^lrls. Research indicates that 
adiectiy^ used to describe females 
afe oft^n less socially desirable than 
thosa used to describe males 
(Broverman et aU 1970, pp. 1*7). 

In actuality, for each characteristic, 
0 wide range of individual differences 
exists ^Maccoby arkd Jacklin 1974)^ 
For example, while some boys may 
be more active or more stoppy than 
some girls, not all boys are more' 
active or sloppy than most girJs. 

C-4 Becau^ of these-bellffT^out ^pro* 
0riate tjehavior, boys and girls often 
do not develop their Individual talents 
and personality strengths or engage 
in certain activities they might enjoy. 
For example, a boy may be interested' 

\ nJn t e rJor^ decor^ ing^u t-be nd is-__^ 



couraged from developing this interest . 

C'5 Stereotypes are not lair because they 
deprive people of access to basic 
values: leelrng good, affection and 
friendship, skillv recognition and 
respectv wealth, respo^isibillty, knowl- 
edge, and power (see lessons on 
values in Dacisions and You ). For 
example, if all girls aie expected to 
be fbllowersv they are denied the 
benefits of respect and recognition 
granted to leaders^ 

C*6 People in manv z\ m stories about 
file n the early 1900s illustrate 
no nstireo typed roles of females and 
males. Grace Fairchild actively 
workec and managed much of the 
family's farm operation irii South 
Dakota. Grandpa was a nurturing 
man who expressed his emotions In 
taking care of other family members. 

Thereforei just as stereotypes are r^ot 
accurate for today's worldv they were 
not accurate In the Past. 



C-1 With your classmates, take turns reading 
the five words you chose in B-1. Every- 
one should guess whether the person is 
describing ^a girl or boy, and t611 why. 

/ " ^ 

C-2 LookXmore closely at a few words in - 
each "list. Ek>r each word, say who you 
thinklof fir^t: a girl or a boy. 

a. Is it tifne that all boys or girls 
behave khis way? 

j / ' 

' b. Is it/a stereotype? V7hy or why not? 

C-3 Did the class ,use stereotypes to describe 
* girls or boys in E-1? 

C-4 How can stereotypes affect the actions of 
boys and girls? Do stereotypes limit 
Ipeople in any way? 

C-5 Are stereotypes fair? Why or why not? 

C-6 Discuss your answers to B-2. Were 

stereotypes about females and males true 
for people in the early 1900s? / 

C-7 From the lis^ of words on the preceding 
page, choose five characteristics that 
you would like everyone to have. What 
would ji person with these characteristics 
lie Tike? 

Activity D: 

Roles shown in the media 

Look at several television shows, commercials, 
or magazine advertisements. 

D-1 Make a list of the roles and personality 
characteristics of males and females 
that you see. 

D-2 Which roles seem like rfeal life? Which 
roles seem like stereotypes? Vlhy? 

D-3 Which roles do you admire the most? Why? 
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^TEACHER OVERVISW FOR LESSEN 14 

Duration: One or more class periods 

Purpose: To introduce students to work roles of women in the 
1970s and'l980s ' 

Student Objectives: 

• TO examine myths and' realities about women in the labor 
force 

• To generate hypotheses about why people Jjelievt myths 
about' women in the labor force 

Teaching ^Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A and B 

Levels 2 and 3: Activities A and B; *any or all of the 
following: Activities C; Df and E 

Vocabulary: No new words 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Special Preparation: For Activity E, you will need to provide 

students with magazines. 

Background: ' . 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
sure to emphasize them as often as ..appropriate. 

• A large percentage ©f women work Sutside the home. 

• Women are stable r effective, responsible workers who 
most often work because o^ economic need. 



Lesson 14: Women in Work Roles 



Activity B (discussion): 
Myth or reality? 



what kinds of work roles do the wqmen of today 
have? Before we find out, read the following 
true-false statements. Write T if you think 
the statement is true and F if you think the 
statement is false. - 

A**l Fewer than half of all adult women wo rk^ 
outside the home Hurin'g their lifetime. 

A-2 The niain reason most women work is to 
earn extra money to buy luxury items. 

A-3 Women miss more work days because of 
sickness than men do. 

A-4 VJomen are more likely to quit^thgir jobs 
than men are. 

A- 5 Married wom§ja-who work outside the home 
take i^s^way from men. 

Ar:£ -""Itomen are qualified to do only "women's 
jobs" and shouldn't compete for "men's 
jobs." 

A-7 Women don't want difficult work, heavy 
responsibilities, or promotions on the 
job. 

A-8 Unless women stay home, their children 

will probably become ^juvenile delinquents.* 

A"9 Men don't like to work forewomen bosses. 



lU 
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Now check your answers according to the 
information below. Record how many of your 
answers i^ere correct. 



A-1 False 




Myth ; A woman's place is- in the home. 

Reality : Besides working inside the home^ 
nine out of ten women work outside th 
home at some time in their livs 

Homemaking in J^t^if^s no longer a full- 
time jobfp^^^ost people. Goods that 
use^^cTTbe homemade can now be purchased, 
appliances reduce housework. 



False 

Myth : Women aren't serious members of 
the labor force. They work only for 
extra pocket money. 

Reali^ty t Today^ more than half of all 
women between ages 18 and 64 are in the 
labor force. 

More than half of these women work to 
provide money for basics like food and 
housing. They are single^ widowed^ 
divorced^ or separcited. Or they have 
husbands whose incomes are less than 
$7,000 a year (poverty level in 1974). 



A" 3 False 



Women take sick leave more than 
They cost the company more. 

Reality : There is little difference in 
the number of days male and femalp workers 
are absent. One study shows that both ^ 
mon and women are absent an average of 
between five and six days a year,- 



Adapted from "The Myth and the Reality," U,S. IJepartment of Labor, 
Women's Bureau, 1974, 
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A- 4 False 



Myth : Wdmen don't work as long or^^a^ 

regularly as men. Their^Jtraifiilig is' 
expe^isi/v^^ ted . 

_ Jteai,ity : Fewer and fewer women leave 
their jobs to marry and/or have chil- 
dren. But even of those who do leave, 
many return .to work when their children 
are in .school. 

,The average female worker is in the labor 
force for 25 years. The average male 
worker is in the labor force for 43 years. 
Single women average^ 45 years in the 
labor force. 

A-5 False 

Myth : Married women who work outside the 
home take jobs away from men.. In fact, 
they should quit those jobs they now hold. 

Reality : There are enough jobs for both 
women and Lten. The 'problem is finding 
people qualified for the jobs. If no 
married women worked, there would still 
^be 17.3 million jobs unfilled. 

A-6 False 

Myth: Women are qualified to do only 
"women*s jobs" and shouldn*t compete for 
"meri*s jobs." 

Reality : Almost all jobs can be done by 
either men or women. Tradition-r^iot the 
ability to do "th^ job — has caused people 
to label certairf jobs as women's and 
others as men's. 
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False 



Myth : Women don*t want responsibility 
on the job. They^don*t want promotions 
or job changes that will add to their 
work load. 

Reality : Women handle jobs requiring 
responsibility as well as men do. In 
1973, 4.7 million women held professional 
and technical jobs. Another 1.6 million 
wbmen worked as managers and adminis- ^ 
trators- Many others held jobs as super*^ 
visors in offices and factories* 

False 

Myth: The employment of mothers leads 
to juvenile delinquency.^ 

Reality : Studies show that many facts 
must be considered in the search for 
causes of juvenile delinquency, whether 
or not a mother is employed does not 
cause children to become delinquent. 

These studies show that the quality of 
care is more important than the- amount 
of time spent. In other words, the 
amount of time parents spend with their 
children is not as important as the way 
the parents treat children when they 
are with them. 

False 

Myth : Men don*t like to work for women 
supervisors . 

Reality : Most men who complain about 
women supervisors have never worked for 
a woman. ^ 

In one study, at least 75 percent of both 
the males and the . females had worked with 
women managers. Their evaluation of 
women managers was good. 

In another study, 41 percent of the firms 
said that they hired Women managers. 
None rated women as poor managers/ 92 per- 
cent rated women as average managers, and 
8 percent rated women as superior managers 
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Activity 6 
Class vmxp-up 



Lasfton 14 



B-1 Were you surprised by any of the answers 
in Activity A? If so, which ones? 

B"2 Many people believe the myths about women 
workers rather than the truth. Why do 
you think this is so? 

B-3 Think of some adult women you know. How 
are they like the women described in this 
lesson? How are they different? 



B-4 a. 
b. 

c. 



What is yiiwy opinion about women 
working today? 

Do the boys in your class seem to 
have different attitudes than the 
girls? Explain* 

Has your opinion about working women 
changed since the beginning of the 
lesson? If so, how? 



B'2 They ar« mictnformed. Mon 
^oofs do not teach about ' 
women workfng. Television and 
textbooks stiil portray V'^^ien 
more often in passive rola« than 
Jn active work roles. 

Other people have strong tradi- 
tional views about the role of 
women sod think that women 
should QOt work, that women are 
Ufisuitefj for certam kinds of jobsi^ 
or that women are tncapable of 
supervising men* 

Many times these beliefs are 
bated on stereotypes ab<^t what 
women are like and ignore the 
reality that bo^ women and men 
have many different kirtds of 
abifities and personality 
characteristics. 



AcUvity C: 

Describing women's woric roles 



Write a paragraph describing the Work roles of 
women tpday. How are they alike and/or dif- 
ferent from those in the early 1900s? (Think 
back to Lessons 7^ 10^ and 11.) 
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Activity D: 

Descriptions on television 



Look at several television shows. Notice the 
roles played by women. Do they show the 
reality that over 50 percent of women work? 
Do they show myths about women's roles? 
Are women pictured fairly? 

WritQ. a report on your findings. Include 
anything you would like to see changed about 
how females are shown oh television shows* 

Activity E: 
Mcdcing a collage 



From pictures in magazines* make a collage of 
won^en in non traditional work and family roles.. 
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TEACHLR OVERVIEW FOR" LESSON 15 



Duration: One or more class periods 

Purpose: To introduce students to some myths about roles of 
men today , 

Student Objective: 

• To examine stereotypes and realities concerning men's 

• roles 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A, B, and C 

Levels 2 and 3: Activities A, B, and Cj any or all of 
the following: Activities D, E, F/ and G 

Vocabulary: No new words 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Special Preparation: For Activity G, you will need to provide 

students with magazines. 

Background: ■ ^ 

The following is the main point of the lesson. Make sure 
to emphasize it as often as appropriate. 

' . ♦In co.itrast to stereotypes about males, many men ex- . 
press feelings and enjoy taking care of children.' 
^ They do not '^act tough," hide their, emotions, earn 

'^big bucks^i " or need to "win at any cost." 
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Lesson 15: Men's Roles Toddy 



Activity A: 

Show oi hands ^ 

Your teacher will read the following .true- 
false statements one at a time. 

If you think the statement is true^ raise 
your hand. If you think the statement is 
falser show thximbs down. If you don^t know ^ 
to\d your arms. , 

Vote according to what you think is true^ not 
according to what you think others will say. 
These statements will be discussed later in 
class. 

A"l Men do not feel as many emotions as 
women do. 

A-2 Men hate to lose in any kind of 

competition. k^. 

A-3 Men do better at most jobs than women do-. 

A-4 It is important for a husband to earn 
more money than a wife. 

A' 5 Men can work and have time to take care 
of children/ too. 

A"6 Men don't like to work foi: female bosses* 
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\ 



A-7 Men don't know how to take care^of 
children. , 

A-3 Men don't enjoy cooking* 




A-9 Men enjoy being tough* 

J 4 

A-IO Men cope with pressure better than women 
t> do. 

V 

^ A^ll Husbands don't like having wives who work 

outside the home* 

A^12 Men live as long as, or longer than, 
women do. 

A-13 Men don't need to talk' with people about 
their problems. 

A-14 It's harder for men than for women to 
take care of children. 
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Activity 6: 

Some inionuation about men 



The following Men^s Gazette was written about 
actual men. They are expressing their feelings 
about many things. Read the Gazette . Then be 
prepared to discuss the >.^ue-false statements 
in Activity A. 



**I feel sad when I 
l^ave my young children 
at'^^^home every morning. 
Some days I don't get 
home in time to see 
them before they go tQ 
sleep. I do not believe' 
^my job as an accountant 
is more -important than 
talking with my children 
every day. I miss them 
very much. ** 



X<[ual pxmily Roles 

'*I find many men don't 
appreciate what their 
wives do. But in our 
family we both work ' 
outside the home. And we 
share, -the cooking and 
housework^. 

"Our children know that 
we believe in equality. 
They can see this in our 
marriage. ** 
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J 



AtftiTiq' Tough- 

Get You? 

Studies show that 
people who hide their 
feelings are more likely 
to become ill than those 
who ex^jress their emo- 
tions. In o^her words 
people can physically 
harm themselves by "keep*- 
ing it all in" and 
"trying to act tough.*' 



Learnina tine 
WorK of Eove 

"It's two^ o'clock 
Sunday morning. At last 
I'm able to sink into a 
dead sleep for the first 
time in 24 hours. My 
wife is out of town and 
wo^f'' t be back for three 
days. I*m taking full- 
time care of our baby. 

"Finally^ I'm lost in 
a blissful sleep. I'm 
dreaming about tropical 



V 



birds on a desert island. 
Suddenly, the noise of 
the birds sounds like a 
baby crying. Within 
seconds^ I wake iapr.jump 
to'my feet and find my 
way to the baby's crib. 

"I ask him what's wrong. 
As his eyes open^ he stops 
crying^ smiles^ and falls 
back to sleep. Maybe it's 
only his stuffed-up nose 
again. His diapsr isn' t 
wet. The crib sheet is 
dry. He doesn't want a 
bottle. His forehead ' 
isn't hot. 
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"As I leave to go back 
to bed, I notice that the 
box of disposable diapers 
is almost empty. I make 
a note to shop for some 
tomorrow. Finally, I 
rinse out the bottle 1*11 
need for the morning feed- 
ing. Then I tumble back 
to bed. " 



"Nowadays, it is more 
common to find some men 
caring for children. 

"I feel that it is both 
tiring and rewarding to be 
deeply involved in the care 
of another, miraculous 
human being. But the hours 
of work that go into one- 
moment of reward are worth 
it. I would not want to 
miss these moments — as when 
my child says a new word 
for the first time. 



"It is very impor- 
tant for children to 
learn that men as well 
as women can care for 
them. Our child Blake 
is now in fourth grade.* 
t He loves to take care 
of younger children. 
This is because his 
earliest memories in- A 
elude not pnly a mothen 
but also a father. It*s 
what a real man — like 
his farher — does." 



Adapted from Kenneth P]ti;hfo;d» 
*'The Matdy Art of C3iild Care," Ms. 
(0€t. 1978), p. 96, 



Xtem^Vho 
Lives bonger? 



Recent studies show 
t^at the average man 
lives to be 6 7 years 
old. The averag e 
woman lives to be, 75 
years old. 
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''My wife is smarter 
than I am and a little 
older than I am. She is 
more careful, too. When 
we go mountain climbing, 
she is the one who checks 
the weather, water supply/ 
and so on. " 



"I used to believe that 
a man must always hide his 
feelings, wife was the ' 
one person who wouldn't let 
me do that. She helped me 
express my emotions. I'm 
happier now that I don't 
have to act like a masculine 
tough guy. " 



want. But giving my 
daughter a fifteen- 
minute bath every night 
makes up for everything 
I'm missing. It's rough 
work being a husband and 
father, but it's bhe 
best job I ever ha(?." 



"My wife changed me 
into a human being. She 
led me admit to myself 
that I had a great deal 
of love. Now I don't 
feel like I have to act 
like a crazy man all the 
time. And the important 
word there is act . " 

Adapted from John Mariani, "What 
Marriage Means to Men" Ladies Home 
/oamaf(Nov. 1978). 



"We had a baby last 
year. This gave me feel" 
ings I never had before. 
Sure, I miss running out 
to a movie whenever I 
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. Kow Wttsboctiia 
Helj) VorKirig 

"He simply took over^ " 
Eve says about her hus- 
band. Eve is in law ' 
school/, and her husband 
is glad she^'is getting 
he:; law degree. 

"Every time I started 
to clean something^ he 
took ever. Before I knew 
it^ he was dtoing the 
♦cooking and some of the 
housework. " 

Another working woman^ 
Sally, says her husband 
understands that her job 

is important. "He 

ft 

d^asn*t . sk for too much 
of my time. And he^ 
listens to my problems." 



Sherry is a vIcq- 
president of legal opera^ 
tions in a large store. 
She says^ "Sometiia<&s I 
can*t get out of a meet^ 
^ng until 7:00 in. the' 
evening. But my husband 
doesn*t make me feel 
guilty. He just^ says he*G 
sorry. He sees that I*m 
a professional^ not his 
possGSsioEft. '* 



Adapted froia'Letty Cottin Pogebrin, 
"How Husbands Help Working Wives," 
Ladies Home Jourrnd (Feb. 1979), 
p. 106. 
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Activity C (discussion): 
Myth or reality? 



C"l Discuss each of the true^false statements 
at the beginning of the lesson. What new. 
information did you find out about each 
one? 



C>2 These statements may be true for 
some men, but they toe tiot tnte 
for all men. Thev rnay atso be 
twe for «wne women. 

C*3 Because A*1 through A*^4 are 
common but inaccurate beliefs, 
about a group of people^ tftey' 
are stereotypes* Some men are 
different from eacft of tUe 
statements. 



C"2 Are most of these statements true for 
all men? Most men? Some men? Some 
women? 

C"3 Which of these statements are based on 
stereotypes about, men? Explain* 



Activity D: 
Real lives 



Interview several adult men who have children* 
They can be teachers^ school administrators^ 
or friends. Write a report on what you find , 
out, or present your findings to the class* 
Ask the men the following questions: 




D-1 Do you enjoy, spending time with your 
children? 

D-2 .What activities do you enjoy doing with 
them? , 

D-3 Do you enjoy talking with your children? 
What do you talk about? 

D-4 Do you help solve your children's 
problems? Give examples. 



How much time do you spend with your 
children? 



D-6 Would you like to have more time to 

spend with your children? If so^ what 
would you give up iT you could? 
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Activity E: 

Change! in men's roles 



write a paragraph about changes in men's 
family roles since the early 1900s. 

Activity F: 

Men's roles on television 



Look at several television shows. Notice the 
roles played by men. Do they show the 
stereotypes of "act tough/" "win at any 
cost," and "stay away from women's work"? 

Write a report on your findings. Do you think 
the television characters express reality? 
Why or why not? how would you like to see the^ 
roles of men on television changed? 

Activity G: ^ 
Making a collage 



From pictures in magazines/ make a collage of 
men .in nontraditional work and family roles. 



0 
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Mcdcing Role Decisions Part IV 

TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR ];rESSON 16 
Duration: Two or more class periods 

Purpose: To give students an opportunity to examine their atti- 
tudes about the roles of females and males 

Student Objectives: 

• To identify persona] attitudes about the behavior of females 
and males 

• To analyze the sources of these attitudes and determine 
their fairness 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activities A, B, C, or D; Activity E 

Levels 2 and 3: All activities (Activity F, optional) 

(This lesson is important, since it provides an opportunity 
for students to make personal and/or group decisions using 
the information learned in the unit.) 

Vocabulary: Values, value judgments/ traditional values/ nontradi*- 
tional values 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Special Preparation: You will need to provide each student with a 

copy of questions A-1 through A*10 and F-*l 
- to facilitate interviews. 

Background: 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
sure to emphasize them as often as appropriate., 

• Traditional value judgments are based on beliefs about 
distinct di/ferences between males and females/ beliefs 
that were common in the past. Traditional beliefs pre- 
suppose little change. 

•Nqntraditional value ^udgmertts are based on beliefs 
that there are few innate differences between males and 
females/ beliefs that are supported by current research. 
Nontraditional beliefs presuppose clia^ge. 



I 



Lesson 16; What Are Your 

Attitudes about Roles? 



Activity A; 

%due judgments about roles 



So far in this unit you^have studied about 
women's and men's roles in the past and 
present. You learned that men arid women 
have many different work and family roles* 
You also found out that stereotypes fail to 
show individuals in their varied roles and 
that they prevent clear thinking about choices. 



In this lesson, you can begin thinking about 
your own roles and making decisions about them* 
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A-1 Tracfitianai 

Advantage: Preserves status mio 

Disadvantage: potentially (deprives 
women of 3r>v or all of the 
values listed m B>2 > 

Noritrodftlonal 

Advantage: allows women access 
to higherpoying ODd more satis- 
fving jobs th;jn ihose tradtttoftalW 
held by women 

DjSadvantagCn Upseitmg to some 
pcopio to see womon in Un- 
familiar f ales 

A ^2 Traditional 

Advantage: Picserves status quo 

Disadvantage: potent rally deprives 
men of access to most of the 
vatues in 6-2 

NontradltloDaJ 

Advantage; allows men to pursue 
a Wide range of job PosSrbiJitfes 
for wAtiCh they mav be suited 

Di£ddvanta(]C: requires people to 
change the status quo« under whtch 
men usUallv have not soudht these 



Which of the decisions listed below are 
important to you? (Notice that some of these 
decisions concern your role as student r others 
your role as friend, and others your future 
work role. ) 

• Whether or not to work for good grades 

• What clothes to wear 

J ^ 

• What friends to have 

• How to make yourself more popular 

• What hoBbies to have 

• What job to -plan for when you finish 
school 

Others 

Before you can make good decisions about your 
roles, you must do two things. First, ^u 
need to look at the facts you've discovered 
in this unit. Second, you need to think 
about your values {what is important to you) 
and value judgments (what you think people 
should do) . 

To find out your values about male and female 
roles, read the fpllowing statements. For 
each one, show whether you agree , disagree r or 
are not sure. 



A-^1 Women should not be hired for jobs such 

as truck driver or medical doctor* These 
are "men's jobs* " 

A-2 Men should not be hired for jobs such as 
nurse or typisti These are "women's jobs 
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A-3 Women should not work outside the home if 
they have small. children. 

A-4 Most secretaries should be women. 

A--5^ Fathers should take care of children just 
as mothers do. 

A-6 Girls should play quiet games and not get 
involved in rough sports. 

A-7 At home, m^n should share cooking duties. 

A-8 Boys should be able to play with dolls so 
they can, pretend that they will be fathers 
one day. 

A-9 Most bosses should be men. 

A-10 A woman should not earn as much money as 
her husband does. 



Slow compare your answers with those below to 
see if your values are mostly traditional or 
nontraditional . Mark N or T by each of your 
answers according to t:he code below* Mark ?^ 
if you were not sure. 





Nontraditional 
(N) 


Traditional 
(T) 


A-1 


Disagree 


Agree 


A-2 


Disagree 


Agree 


A^3^ 


Disagree 


Agree 


A-4 


Disagree 


Agree 


A- 5 


Agree 


Disagree 


A- 6 


Disagree 


Agree 


A- 7 


Agree 


Disagree 


A- 8 


Agree 


Disagree 


A- 9 


Disagree 


Agree 


A- 10 


Disagree 


Agree 



A-3 Traditional 

Advantages: children may have 
better ewe from a mother at home: 
v^men may be happier at home 
with children 

Disactvantage: deprives women of 
the opportunity to work for eco* 
nomic or personal need; puts 
pressure on the husband to provfde 
for famr^y 

Nontradftional 

Advantages: ptpvides wom^en an 
opportunrty to work outsfde the 
home if they want or need to; 
recognizes that the quaJity of child 
care (by both parents) is more 
important than the Quantity 

Djsadvantades: not enough time 
to dn household tasks, including 
child care; child care facilities 
may be Inadequate or too expensive 

A-4 Traditional 

Advantage: preserves status quo 

Disadvantage: deprives men of 
encouragement to pursue a poten- 
tially sat is fyihg career 

Nontraditional 

Advantages: provides both men 
and women a chance to be hired; 
enables women to $eek a variety 
of other jobs fwfth more oppor 
tunities for ttigher pay and 
^ ^ promotions than a secretarfar 
positron) 

Disadvantage: requires cttange tn 
many peopfe^s notions of what is 
appfopriate for men and women 

A^S Traditional 

Advantage: supports belief that 
men are rot capable of nurturing 
chifd/en 

Disadvantage: deprives m^h of 
the satisfaction of child care^ 
and possibly prevents development 
of a close bond betwpen father and 
chifd 

Nontraditional 

Advantages: avoids dis^Kl vantages 
of traditional view: gives mothers 
more choice in work and family 
roles 

Disadvantages: requires fathers to 
change their work rofes and 
expectations; mothers may rtot 
like father's participation 

Notes for A<6 through A*10 are on 
page 136. 
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B-1 St«TmherOvervJewf^r Lesson 16* 

B*2 As Presented Jn the unit Qecisrons 
and You , fair dectsions do not 
deprive other people of access to 
what ts important to them. In 
our society, most PeoPre value 
mental health and h^Pfness, 
infom>atJon, ikWlf resPect and 
reco9nitfon, friendship and affect* 
tion. Poller, wealth, and respon* 
SfMlitv^ In trying to be fair. One 
often has to choose between two 
or more conflicting value s. 



Traditional values are based on the belief 
that there are' very important differences 
between males and females. These differences 
affect the roles of males and females. Tradi 
tional values hav:^ been popular for many cen- 
turies . 



Nontraditional values are based on the belief 
that most differences between females and males 
are learned. These beliefs suggest that females 
and males should learn new roles from one genera 
tion to another. 



A-11 In which group did most of your answers 
fall? 

A^12 Write a paragraph to explain why your 
answers were mostly traditional, non^ 
traditional, or not sure. Include how 
you think your attitudes have been 
influenced (by friends, family, school) . 

Activity 6 (discussion): 
Values fn your class 



B^l AS a class, tally the number of tradi - 
tional , nontraditional , and not sure 
answers. You may want to compare the 
responses of girls and boys. 

B-2 What do the .results say about the value 
judgments of your class? 

B^3 Discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of the value judgments in Activity A. 
Which ones are fair? Why? 
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Activity C: 
Looking back 



In Lesson 5 you made a list of things you would 
not do because you are a boy or because you are 
a girl. Look at those lists again. 



C-1 Do you wish to add or remove anything 
from the list? Why? 

C-2 Make two new lists — one for females and 
one for males. On these lists write 
everything you think males or females 
can do and should be allowed to do. 
(This doesn't mean that they have to 
do it,) 

C-3 Are your lists different for boys and 
girls? Why or why not? 

C-4 How should people make decisions about 
their actions? 



AcHvity D: 

New value judgments 



Pieasfi rafef to teacher's notes in 
Decisions and^You i Lessons 3/ 




In Lesson 5 you wrote a paragraph about 
the advantages and disadvantages of being 
a girl or boy. Reread your paragraph. 



D-1 Have any of your opinions changed since 
then? If so, what are they? 

D-2 Write a new paragraph about either males 
or females. What do you see now as the 
advantages and disadvantages for the 
group you chose? 



D*1 Research indicates that mafes are 
generstiv more traditional than 
females in thefr attitudes, order 
people more traditional than 
Vounger people, and nonworking 
women fand their husbands) more 
trdditiona] than working women 
fa^d husbands with working 
wivesK 
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Activity E: 
Class wrap-up 



Discuss your answers for Activities C and D. 

Activity F: 

What attitudes do others have? 



F-l Copy the questionnaire in Activity A. 
Poll at least five adults you know' 
(parents^ friends^ neighbors) . Note the 
following information for each person i 



1 Sex 




Parent (not necessarily yours): Yes 


No 


Age 




Occuoation 


Number of traditional responses 




Number of nontraditional responses 









F-2 Record the number of traditional and 

nontraditional responses for each person. 
(Make sure to keep the questionnaires.) 

F-3 As a class^ compile the total responses 
by comparing categories of adults who 
were polled) 

• Females and males 

• People over 40 and people under 20 

• women who work outside the home and 
those who do not 

• Men who take care of children in the 
home and those who do not 

•IGu 
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F-'4 Are there differences in responses 
^ among these groups? If so, what are 
they? 

F-5 " How do the responses of the people you 

polled compare with the class's responsesr 
Are they similar? Different? Why? 

Activity G: 

Choosing to stay home or go to work 



How should a person choose whether to work at 
home or work outside the home? 

Write a paragraph pretending you are a father 
or a mother. Choose whether to work at home 
or outside the home. Sa,y why you made your 
choice* Include the advantages and disadvan^ 
tages of your decision. In other words, write 
what you gain and what you lose by making this 
decision. 
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Additkmol Answeis for 
Activitr A, Lessoiil6 
(pg.l31) 



Traditionat 



Advantage: Prepares girJs for 
passive adutt rotes and protects 
them from harm 

Disadvantage: deprives girls of 
choice and limits development of 
phvsical fitness 

Nontraditional 

, Advantage: enables to 
express a wide range o^^ons 
in choostng their play acttVities 
which woutd reflect a^de range 
of individual differer>ces 

Disadvantage: may be upsetting 
to people who believe that girls 
should act accordirvg to the stereo ' 
types about female behavior 



A-7 Traditfonal 

Advwtage: relieves men of the 
task of cookrng dinner after a 
hard day at work 

Disadvantage: places task of 
cooking entirely upon wife, who 
has also had a hard day at work 
(at home or at the offrc^) 

Nontradltronat 

Advontage: woufd mak^ cooking 
duties dependent upon the person 
who had the time or who tlked to 
cook, or would provide for the 
sharing of a sometimes undesirable 
task 

Disadvantages ; would re<;uire 
that men learn how to cook; 
would necessitate that women 
share the kitchen 



A'9 ^Traditional 

Advantage: maintains states qoo 
in which mea have greater power 
Positions than women 

^ Disadvantages; deprives women 
of values associated with positions 
of authority: deprives society of 
talents of women in this area 

Nontraditiona) 

Advantage; provides more oppor* 
^unities ac4^rdir>g to a person's 
Capabilities and interests, rather 
than according to the person's sex 

Disadvantage: upsetting to some 
people who do not tike the idea 
of having a woman superior 

A'10 Traditional 

Advantage: supports the belief 
that me- ^ould be more 
dominant than women 

Disadvantage: perpetuates the 
situation that a greater proportion 
of women than men live in poverty 

Nontradltron^ 

Advantages; women would have 
more choices in lelatfon to work 
and marriage (at Present they 
average 57 percent of the satarv 
of men); salaries for traditionally 
female jobs might increase 

Disadvantage: mav result in 
traditior>al man feeling threatened 
by the power Inherent In increased 
earnings of women 



A<8 Traditional 

Advantage: may confuse boys in 
knowing tholr tradittonai role 

Disadvantage; would deprive boys 
of many values associated with 
doil play and taking care of 
other people 



Nontrodltional 

Advantage: would enoble boys 
to learn to enjoy taking care of 
children In the event that they 
become fathers 

Disadvantage: upsetting to people 
with traditional values 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 17 



Duration: One or more class periods 

Purpose: To give students the opportunity to make decisions 
about roles 

Student Objective: 

• To act out a role based on personal values and attitudes 

Teaching Suggestions: 

Level 1: Activity A, orally; Activities B, C, and D 
Levels 2 and 3: All activi^iies 

(This lesson is important, since it provides an opportunity 
for students to make personal and/or group decisions using 
the information learned in the unit.) 

Vocabulary: No new words 

Evaluation Activity: None 

Background : 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
surte to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

• People act out their real-life roles based on their 
self -concepts (often affected by stereotypes) and on 
their values. 

^ 

• People can change the way they define and act out 
roles by getting new information and by changing their 
values. 
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lesson 17; Defining Roles Fairly 



Activity A: 
Summary of roles 

In this unit, yoif've discovered ^ lot about 
roles* You've found out that: 



• Roles are the sets of actions that 
society expects of people in certain 
situations. 



Our culture helps define our roles . 
For example, in our culture, boys are 
often taught to be more aggressive 
than girls, 

• Stereotypes limit our freedom by 
stating who can play certain roles 
and hovj those roles should be played. 
For example, ntany girls would enjoy 
being involved in team sports. But 
our society has stereotyped girls 
as being weak or passive . As a 
result, girls often lose interest 
in being strong and active . 



Tin^Tnotxoml? 
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ierIc. 



Which perGOn shown below is limited a 
stereotype? 




• You can change your rules ..-, . If you don't 
' think stereotypes are fair, you can take 
action. For example, you may think that 
it doesn't make sense to tell girls they 
can cry and boys they can't cry." I-n 
this case, you can take action.^ -feither 
stop making fun of boys who try or, i:£ 
you are a boy, say that you have the 
right to cry. 

Why should you think about defining your roles 
in the ways you want? Well, for one thing, 
as you gain more and more information, you'll 
probably discover ways to improve your roles. ^ 

For example, studies show that crying is a 
healthy, natural activity. People who can't 
express emotions are probably mor^ likely tp 
have health problenis. This knowledge ^ay help 
you decide that acting tough is not important. 
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You may realize tha\ girls and boys o^en lose 
out if they follow stereotyped roles. Studies 
show that often people who need and want to 
work are not prepared to work in the best pos- 
sible job. The reason may be that they haven't 
^obtained enough education. Or they may not 
have obtained an education in a field that 
pays well. As a result, they get trapped in 
low-paying, low** responsibility jobs. 

You probably don't want to get trapped. Instead, 
you may w^nt to become more active and indepen- 
dent. You may want a career so that you can 
support yourself and your family. You may also 
want a career that. you enjoy. 

In the next three or four days, you will have 
an opportunity to make decisions — and take 
action — .-About your roles. 

Activity B: 
Acting out roles 

Read the eight scenes on the following pages 
and choose one scene to act out. 

Choose a partner. Some scenes re^juire a girl 
and a boy. Other scenes require two girls or 
two boys . 

B-1 With your partner, write a one-page 

conversation to^use in acting out the 
scene. As you write your script, think 
about the information you have learned 
in this unit and about your values toward 
males and females. 



9 
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B-2 With your partner, perform your scene 
in front of the class or a small 
group. 

Scene 1 ; A young man tells his father 

that he is going tb drop out of law 

o 

school and become a ballet dancer. , 




home. She and her husband have two 
children. She tells her husband that 
she is going to get a job. 



Scene 3 ; A girl is going to get married 
in two Weeks. She tells her future 
husband that she is planning to keep her 
own name when they- marry. 



ley 
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Scene 4 ; A girl is talking to the school 
counselor. The girl says that she wants 
to prepare to be a scientist. 

Scene A woman is being 'considered by 
her male boss for a promotion to manager. 
The new job^means that she will have to 

inspect oil rigs in North^Africa* 

'■^ -- 

Scene 6 ; A ma,n goes to his doctor and 
learns that the doctor is not in the 
office. The' receptionist tells him that 
he can see another doctor^ a woman^ in 
the same office. 

Scene 7 ; A girl enjoys basketball* She 
tells her boyfriend that she is going to 
try out forthe school basketball team. 

Scene^ 8 : A girl and a boy are on a 
dinner date. It is time to pay the 
check* The girl wants to pay half. 



IBS 
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Lesson 17 



Activity C (discussion): 
Were your conversations lair? 



C'1 Scenel: .father and son 

Scene 2^ husband ^d wife 

Scene 3; ftanc^ and fianc^ 

Scene4: student and counselor 

Scene 5: boss and ennPloVee 

Scene 6: receptionist and patient 

Scene?: girlfriend and boyfriend 

Scened: nkd'ie date and female date 

C-2 See definition of traditional and 
n on traditional Lesson 16. 

C'3 Variety of answers 

C>4 Variety of answers 



Answer the following questions for each scene* 



C-1 What was each person's role? 

C-2 -^How did each person d3£ine that role? 
Was it traditional or nontraditional? 
Explain* 

C-3 How did you feel in your role? Why? 

C-4 Were the people in each conversation fair 
to each other? 



Activity D: 
Switclung roles 



Repeat Activity B, but this time exchange 
roles with your partner* Act out the scene 
again* Th^n discuss these questions in small 
groups or with the class* 

D-1 How did you feel in your new role? 

D-2 Which role seemed most comfortable for 
you? Why? 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 18 



Duration: Two or more class periods 

Purposej To give students an opportunity to think about their 
future family and work roles 

Student Objectives: 

• To fantasize about one's personal future, an. compare the 
fantasies with personal beliefs about actual potential 

• To bring fantasies and skills together by setting realistic 
goals 

Teaching Suggestions: 

All levels : All activities 

(This lesson is important, since it provides an opportunity 
for students to make personal ajid/or group decisions using 
the information learned in the unit.) 

Vocabulary: Self -concept 

Evaluation Activity: Activity F (for general information about 
the use of evaluation activities, see page xii) 

Background: 

The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
sure to emphasise them as often as appropriate. 

• People's values and self-concepts help determine their 
choices and definitions of roles. 

• People's self-concepts cire often self-limiting. 

• People's aspirations often differ from their expecta- 
tions . 

• People can have control over their future by setting * 
realistic goals early and focusing on those goals. 



9 
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Lesson 18: Your Work and Family 

Roles in the Future 



Activity A: 

Your self-concept and values 

Your values and your self-concept (your view 
of yourself) help shape your life- That is, 
they help d&termine what roles you choose and 
how you define them. 




You can use new information in changing your 
values or your self-concept. Has the infor- 
mation in this unit changed your self-concept 
or your values in any way? To find ovit^ answer 
the following questions. 



Ac(iv(tv A: Ai imdertts work on A.I A-1 DO ycu feel that you now have more 
(hrott9h A.3, circulate to help them choicas in deciding your future work 

roles? Explain why or why not. 



reJate the Question to mate^f^maie issues 
in thh unit. 



A-2 DO you feel that you now have more 

choices in deciding your future family 
roles? Explain why or why not. 

A-3 Have you changed any of your values as 

a result of the information in this unit? 
Explain. 
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Lesson 18 



Activity 6: 

A fantasy futttre 



B-l Close your eyes and relax. Try to block 
out the rest of the world. When you are 
totally relaxed, your teacher will read 
you a "fantasy." As it is read, let your 
mind wander to your life 15 years from 
now. 



Activity B: Wait unfit the cidss Is quiet 
^nd relaxed to read the fantasy. Read 
it slowly, leavinS a few seconds between 
questions $o that students have time to 
envJston answers. 



You are going ahead in time to 15 
years from now. 



You are waking up? what time is it? 

Whom do you live with? What is your 
room like? 

What, is your home like? What is your 
neighborhood like? 

Picture yourself dressing. Are your 
dressing for work or to stay at home? 
What do you wear? 

If you go to work, how to you get 
there? 

What 3re your feelings as you go? 

What does your work place look like? 
Picture it in your mind. 

Describe the other people you meet. 
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What is your job? Picture yourself 
doing it. 

How do you feel doing it? 

If you are at home, what are your 
feelings as you begin the day? 

What does your home look like? 
Picture it in your mind. 

What do you do at home? Picture 
yourself doing it. How do you feel 
doing it? 

Is anyone at home with you? 

Whether you are at home or at work, 
picture whom ycu talk to during the day. 

Does the time pass slowly? 

It is 8:00 in the evening. How do 
you feel? What are you doing? 

Slov/ly return to reality. 



Adapted from Changing Learnings Changing Uves by B. Gates, S* Klaw and 
A< Steinbergj Copyright @ 1979 ^ry The Group School; reprinted by per- 
mission of The Feminist Press, Box 334, Old Westbury, NY 11568; p, 190. 



B-2 Discuss in class what you saw and felt 
during your fantasy. What were your 
family roles? Work roles?-' 

3^*3 Do you want.to change any of the things 
you saw and felt? 



1 i 
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Activity C; 

Evcduating your skilk 



Most people have many different skills and 
interests — but they may think they h^ve only 
a few. If you fall for all the social and 
other stereotypes, you may limit yourself 
unfairly and not explore all of your skills 




C-1 To find out more about your own skills, 
think of five things yOu've done that 
you feel good about. Examples are 
cooking a dinner, building something, 
or making friends. 



CJ C(rCuf{)te to tJclP stuctcnts think 
of accomplishments^ tasks* and 
skiJIs. ' 
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Lesson 18 



C-2 Choose one of the five activities you 

listed to use in filling in a chart like 
the one below. 

To fill in the tasks, think of all the 
things you had to do to complete the 
activity. (Examples might be buying a 
bolt, painting, or using a screwdriver.) 

To fill in the skills , think of the 
characteristics you needed to carry out 
each task. (Examples might be imagina- 
tion, determination, warmth or gentleness, 
or the ability to compare costs.) 





Tasks Involved 


SkUis Necessary 


1. 


1. 


2. 


2- 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 



C-4 Stu<tenis mav need help reJaiing 
th«ir skills 10 particular iobs. Vou 
can probably provide enough 
basic informaiion about Jobs so 
tludenis can work with ihe 
q^jettioriu 



C-3 What skills do you have that you did not 
realize you possessed? 

C-4 Which of your skills could be used for a 
job in the future? What iob? 



Activity D: 
Goal setting 



D-l List at least four jobs that you would 
like to have.' Rank-order the jobs from 
most liked to least liked. What do you 
like about each job? 

D-2 List at least four jobs that you realis-^ 

txcally can see yourself having in 15 years 
Is this list like the list you made for D-l 
If not, why not? 

D-3 List at least ^our things that you want to 
accomplish in your life. 



17 e 
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Leaaon 18 



Acttvity E: 
Class wrop-up 



E-l Discuss your answers for Activities C 
and D. 

E-2 How can ycu get the things you want? 

E-3 Do you feel you have very much control 
over your future? If not, why not? 

E-4 What can you do to feel you have more 
control? 



Activity F: 
Flight check 

F-l I/ist at least five positive things about 
yourself. 

P-2 List three roles you would like to have 
in the future. For each one, tell what 
skills you will need to be successful 
in that role. 



E-2 You C80 get what you want bv 
setting realistic goals and focusing 
on them untiJ you reach them. 

E-3 If students don't know many 
facts about the present, or feel 
out of control in the present, 
they wIN probably feel little sense 
of control over the future* In 
order to feel moie control, 
students must accumulate as r ^ 
much infomnation as they can/^^ 
forming a concrete sense of real^^ \^ 
fty; thfnk carefirJjlV about '^U^ir * 
values; and make decisions ,al>bi^ 
present and future goals* ' ! ^ ^ 



17 V 
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T2ACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 19 



Duration: . Two or more class periods 

Purpose; To give students an opportunity to make group decisions 
about equal treatment of females and males in school or 
the community 

Student Objective: 

• To use group participation skills, especially observing and 
supporting, in makincj group decisions about equal treatment 
of females and males in school or the community 

Teaching Suggestions: * 

' ^ ^ Level 1; Activities A, and C, orally 

Levels 2 and 3: All activities (Activity D, optional) 

(This lesson is important, since it provides an opportunity 
for students to make personal and/or group decisions using 
the information learned in the unit.) 

i 

Vocabulary: Citizen, socialization. Title IX 

EvaluS'tion Activity: None 

Bajck^rpund: 

' The following are the main points of the lesson. Make 
j;: .sujra to emphasize them as often as appropriate. 

; ' • Group decisions can be made through use of the partici- 

pation skills "if observing, supporting, proposing, 
, mobilizing, doing a cost-benefit analysis, organizing, 

bargaining, rule making, and voting. 

' • Discrimination occurs when "people are not treated 

' equally or with equity. 

• Titl3 IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 requires 
that '*No person . . , shall, on the basis of sex, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any educa^* 
tion program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. " 

Note; This lesson and Lesson 20 involve active participa^ 
tion by your students in their school or community. 
For the lessons to be successful, you must create a 
climate of support. If you or your principal believe 
that the use of participation skills for these activ- 
ities is not appropriate in ycur school, optional 
activities are included as possible substitutes. 
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Lesson 19: Decisions about Your 
School or Community: 
Obsenring and 
Supporting 



Activity A: 

' Introduction to group decisions 

In the last lesson, you made some decisions 
about your individual role as a female or 
male* in this lesson, you can make some group 
decisions that affect you and others, in your 
school or community. 

' Your role in these decisions will he that of 
citizen. A citizen is someone who helps make 
decisions that affect the public. People who 
vote are citizens^ since they help to choose 
leaders in the schools, in the community^ or 
in government. Teachers, principals, and 
school administrators are citizens because they 
influence your education and the rules you fol- 
row* 

In this lesson and in Lesson 20/ you Will have 
an opportunity to observe some decisions made 
by citizens in your school" or community. These 
decisions are decisions about croup rules. 



J 
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Lesson 13 




First, you will determine whether or not 
certain group rules are different for males 
and females. Second, you will decide what 
action, if any, is needed to improve the 
fairness of these rules* Finally, you will 
try to carry out that action. 



180' 
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Lesson 13 



Activity 3: 

How ore boys and girls treated, in your school? 

In public schools, students learn a lot about 
their roles — as students and as fej ales or 
males. This learning is called socializatiSt\ 
That is, this learning shows the values and 
beliefs of your society. Socialisation takes 
place not only in your school/ but also in 
your family/ in your church/ and among your 
friends. 



Schools are models — small examples — of the 
larger American society. They often reflect 
traditional ideas about the roles of females 
and males* Many schbol rules may be based on 
the idea that girlL and boys should behave 
differently. 

For exairole, textbooks may show only a few 
women in his-,ory or only a few feiiiales doing 
math problems. Boys and gi?rls may be expected 
to take different courses in physical educa- 
tion/ home economics, shop. Girls and boys 
may be counseled to take different courses 
and prepare for different careers. Also, 
girls may hr.ve fewer after-school sports x.^^ 
play than boys. Girls may not have as mu::h 
equipment to use or as many coaches. 

Rules for the behavior of girls may be 
different from those for boys. Also, punish- 
ments for bre-iking rules may be different* 
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TtiJe IX feQiMfes that everv pubhc school 
ctuninaie discnn^ination-on the basis 
of sexTIn Older to feceivo federal funds^ 
a school svstem must ( 1 ) have a policv 
to that effect. (2) appoint a Title LX 
coo^dlnato^ {31 set up a gnev/ance 
Procedure for com Plaints. (4) carrv out 
a setf 'evaluation to see if discrimination 
OKists. end (5) notify Departrrientof 
Education lhat the school is foffowing 
Tit re IX guidelines. 

In 1975 regulations were issued to rlefme 
^ual treatment in the schools (Fgj jfi £g [ 
Register . Juntt4. 1975, p, 24I28K 
The <»uestions In ActMxy 6 are derived 
Irom Ihcse regulaiions. The regulations 
concerning some a/eas^ such as univcrsilv 
ath!(*Trcs, are currently being revised. 
Other aspecis. such as ihe use ol biased 
ie?ctbook$, are not covered bv Tille iX« 

^For further informalion. see A Studen^ 
Guide to Title IX bv Mvfa SodKer, 
US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington, [XC, n.d. 

Accorrtm^ to Title IX- 

•Courses (except in sex education) 
0 may noi be tauQhl wparaielv on the 
basis of sex. The regulation includes 
shop, homt' economics. Physical edu' 
catton, and >fOcattonat courses. How. 
ever, students may be separated 
lA^ithin Physical educaiion class when 
Playing contact sporis (or by ability 
levels y$ long as (groups of oredomi' 
nantiv one sax do not result). 

*Alt school organi^atrons must be 
integrated Several outsid? organiza- 
tions ai^ exempted from Title IX. 
such as Soy Scouts. Gift Scouts. 
Campfire Girls, Y W.C.A., and 
Y M,C.A. 

• li a school has a dtSPro(>Ortior>ate 
number of students of the same sex 
tn one class or subiect. it must take 
vHfhatever aelior necessanr lo insure 
i^'i bias m counseling or testing is 
not rcsponstble. 



In 1972/ the U.S. Congress passed a law called 
Title IX . This law states that schools re- 
ceiving money from the U.S. government cannot 
discriminate ^n their treatment of males and 
females. This means that students — and 
teachers — have a right to equal treatment in 
education. 

Your school system is required by law to have 
rules that agree with Title IX. And your 
school must appoint one person to make sure 
that Title IX is carried out. 

Unfortunately/ many schools still do not have 
equal opportunities for girls and boys. Such 
schools are not following U.S. law. 



opportunities for females to Parties 
pate in a full range of athletics have 
not been common in past years. 
Now schdOls are required to Provide 
eQual opportuntty for students based 
on their inieresi and abtlitie^. \n 
generaL separate girls' or boys' leams 
lor intramural sPorls and inter* 
schotastic athleiics are not allowed, 
however, separate teams for contact 
sports (wrest! ingjr rubgvr ^ooiballr 
basketballs and soccer) 3r€ Permitted. 
Separate teams are also permissible 
iVhen members are chosen accordmg 
to competilive skills instea<f of 
interest. The school must Provide 
enough teams so that both girls and 
boys have amPle opportunities for 
ParticrPation. 

School rules and punishments rnust 
ba applied equally to boys and girls. 

Pregnant students (also married stu^ 
dents and POrenls) have an ec{ual 
right to education^ While schools 
cannoi Prohibit a PreSnar^t student 
front aitending regular or e^ctra^ 
curricular classes^ they can operate 
special dosses er^d e^ctracurrtcular 
Programs. However, mstruchon in 
such Programs must ba comParahJe 
to thai in Ihe regiitar Programs. 



Title VII of Ihe Civil Rights Act ol 
1964 (as amended by the EQual 
Employment Opportunity Act of 
1972) forbids discrimination in 
employmentr including advertising 
Practices^ hiring, firing, and PromO' 
tlor)s. by private employers of lifteen 
or more persons, and all state^ locaU 
and Federal governments. 



According to E^cecutive Orders 
1 1246 and f 1375, all employers who 
have federal contracts or sub^ 
contracts must not discriminate and 
musi take affirmative action wherever 
necessary to remedy the eff-cts of 
pasi discrimination. 



Title V of the Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act of T974 forbids a creditor (bank^ 
credit union^ corPor^tlOT)) from diS' 
criminating on thO basis of (or 
mariial status) in granting credi* or 
toans 



tCour*^eling maienais must be Ihe 
same lor boys jind girls and musi 
insure euual Iraatment. 



la 
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Lesson 19 



Here are some complaints about discrimination. 
These cases are against U.S. law. 



An assistant .superintendent told one 
-motlref that the school permitted girls 
to take shop. But the principal refused 
to allov/ the girl to enroll in shop. To 
him, she was just a troublemaker for try- 
ing to exeicise her rights* 



A girl in Pittsburgh heard that girls 
could try out for the seventh-grade 
basketball team. She went to try out, 
but the coaches would not allow her on 
the team. They toW her that although 
she was good enough to make the team, 
she would not grow as much as a boy in 
the years to come. In other words, the 
coaches felt they would waste their time 
training her, because she probably would 
not be tall epough to play on the team 
later on. 



Adapted from Statted at the Startt Government Action on Sex Bias in the 
Schools, \jS, Dcpartmcnl of Health, Education, and VVeffare, \ 977. 
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Lesson 13 

1^ 



What kinds of opportunities do girls and boys 
have in your school? Are they treated the 
samt? 



Think about the following questions: 

• Are girls and boys allowed and encouraged 
to participate together in home economics 
courses? 

* Are girls and boys allowed and encouraged 
to participate together^^^^^^in shop courses? 




* Are girls and boys allowed and encouraged 
to participate together in physical 
education? 

* Are girls and boys allowed and encouraged 
to participate together^ in extracurxirular 
activities (school clubs, honor societies)? 

* Do counselors allow and encourage students 
to Select certain courses because students 
want or need them rather than because they 
are girls or boys? 
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• Do career tests used by counselors provide 
equal opportunities for boys and girls? 

• Do girls and boys have the same opportu*- 
nities for participation in sports? 



Lesson 19 



• Do girls and boys have the same chances 
to win prizes and honors awarded at your 
school? 



• Does your school have the same rules of 
behavior for girls as for boys? 

• Do boys and girls receive the same 
punishments if they break the rules? 

• Do pregnant students have access to all 
Your school's programs and activities? 

You may also want to look at the treatment of 
males and females in some areas not covered 
by Title IX. For example: 

• Do textbooks in every subject show males 
and females fairly and accurately? 

• Do teachers provide equal opportunities 
for success for girls and boys in all 
subjects? 




• Do teachers encourage as many girls as 
boys to answer questions and discuss 
ideas in class? 
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Lesson 19 



B-1 From the preceding list, choose one or 
more questions that interest you 
most. Or, think of your own questions 
about the treatment of males and females 
in school. 

B-2 Record at least three things you could 
do to find answers to the questions you 
chose. For example, you could talk to 
the principal or a counselor, poll 
students, observe a class, or interview 
the Title IX coordinator. 

B-3 Form a group with other students who are 
interested in the same questions. 

B-4 Discuss ways to find answers to your 
questions. 

a. Decide on a research plan. 

b. Then decide what part each group 
member will play in the plan. 

c. Record this information, 

B-5 Use your plan to find some answers to 
your questions before the next class 
period . 

Acttviiy C: 

Are females cmd males treated differently 
in your commitnity? 



i 
I 
I 
I 
I 

i 



Decisions about roles are also made by groups 
in the community. These decisions determine 
whether men or women can hold certain posi- 
tions of leadership. These decisions may also 
affect the self-concepts of females and males. 

Many communities have laws that prohibit dis- 
crimination against females or males in employ- 
ment/ housing, or credit. Such laws usually 
also forbid discrimination bacause of a person's 
marital status, r^ce; religion/ national oiigin, 
or physical handicap. 
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Think about your community as you read the 
following questions. 



Do groups in your community; 



• Advertise jobs as being open to both 
women and men? 

• Hire women for jobs held mainly by men? 



« Hire men for jobs held mainly by women? 




• Appoint fairly equal numbers of women 
and men to community boards (for example 
hospital, school, or zoning boards)? 



♦ Have hiriny programs to ensure equal 
opportunities for women, men, minorities 
and physi-cally handicapped people? 

• Give loans (or credit) to women on the 
same basis as men? 



Lesson 19 



C-1 From the preceding list, choose one 

question that interes:s you. Or, think 
of your own question about the treatment 
of females and males in the community. 

C-2 Record at least three things you could 
do to find the answer to your question. 
For example, you could read want ads in 
the newspaper, interview an employer, or 
call the chairperson of the hospital 
board. 

C-3 Form a group with other students who, are 
interested in the same question. 

C-4 Discuss ways to find the answer to your 
question. 



a . 

b. 



Decide on a 



research plan. f 

Then decide what part each group 
member will play in the plan. 



c. Record this information. 

C-5 Use your plan to find some answers to 
your questions before the next class 
period • 
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Activity D: 

Otl^er actions you can take 



You may want to take other action as a result 
of this unit. You may want to: 

• Organize a special day for your school 
on "Changing Roles of Males ar:d Females" 
or some other subject from this unit. 

''You can invite a speaker, show special 
films, or try out new roles. 

• Produce a special newspaper that tells 
others in your sphool or community what 
you have learned about roles. 



Activity £: 
Class wrap-up 



Report on your group's question(s) and plans 
for doing activities involving observation 
in order to complete Activity B or C. 
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TEACHER OVERVIEW FOR LESSON 20 



Duration: One or more class periods 

Purpose: To give students an opportunity to make gronp decisions 
cibout equal treatment of females and males 

Student Objective: 

• To use group participation skills (see Background, below) 
in making group decisions about discrimination 

Teaching Suggestions: 

All levels: All activities 

(This lesson is important, since it provides an opportunity 
for students to make personal and/or group decisions usin^ 
the information learned in the unit*)" 

Vocabulary: No new words (see Background, below, for terms to 
be reviewed) 

Evaluation Activity: Activity F (this evaluation activity covers 
Lessons 19 and 20; for general information about the use 
of evaluation activities, see page xii) 

Background: 

This lesson- uses the participation skills for group 
decision making developed in the unit Decisions and You , 
Lessons 9 through 12: 

• Observing 

• Supporting 

• Proposing 

• Mobilising 

• Doing a cost-benefit analysis 

• Organizing 

• Bargaining 
t Rule making 

• Voting 

You may need to review the meaning of these terms with 
the students before the lesson. 
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Lesson 20: Decisions about Your 

School or Community: 
Prbposing/ Organizing/ 
and Making Changes 



Activity A (discussion): 
Introduction to participation skills 



In this lesson, you will be answering the 
following questions: 

• What did you observe about the treatment 
of females and males? 

• What action can you propose to improve 
this situation? 

• What will be the costs (disadvantages) 

and benefits (advantages) of your proposed 
action? 

• How will you organize and mobilize 
(gather) support for your proposed 
action? 
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Lesson 20 



Activity B: 

Analyzing your observations 



stay with your* group from Lesson 19. Discuss 
your findings from Activity 6 or C of that 
lesson. Then choose a recorder to complete 
B-1 through B-3, below. ^ 



CO People are often unaware that 
their actions contribute to dis- 
criniinaliOn. By talking to these 
poopJe about ,.ie problem and 
explaining how €irj$ or boy$ are 
d&pnVed of equal opportunity, 
one may effect change. 

Often^ thoughf sonr>eone in charge 
"such as th« Title IX coordinator 
or school superintendent must 
be involved in order for clian^ 
to occur. Sometimes pressure 
from the outside (parents, citi- 
zens) can help. 

livery school system must have 
a grJevanct- procedure to handle 
complaints, tn addition, com- 
pldrnts can bo sent to; 
Director. Office for Civil Rrghts, 
Department of Education^ 
Washington^ DX. ^0201 . 

Complaints about em ploy mem 
can be sent to Equ^l Hmptoyment 
Opportunity Commission^ 2401 
ESt,. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
2D506. 



B^l '^Write a report on what you found out, or 
make a chart that shows your findings. 
Be prepared to share your results with 
the rest of the class. 

B-2 Did you find evidence of discrimination? 

B-3 If the answer to B-2 is yes , write a 

proposal about how you think this situa- 
tion should be changed. 

If the answer to B-2 is no, join another 
group that did find evidence of discrimi- 
nation* 

Acttvity C: 

A cost-benefit 'ondlysis 

I 4 

e-1 wake a list of possible actions you can 
take to maio sure your proposal is 
carried out. Leave some Space after 
each one. You^ may want to consult with 
your teacher, principal, or Title IX 
coordinator concerning possible actions., 

C-2 For each action, consider the benefits 
(advantages) and costs (disadvantages). 
Record them neJCt to your list. 

C-3 Decide which action(s) you think will 
work the best. 
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Lesson ZO 



Activity D: . 
Making chonges 



D-l AS soon as possible, take the actions 
that your group listed in C-3. (You 
may need an extra day for this.) Be 
sure that each group member has a 
task to do. 

D-2 a. what were the results of yoqr action? 

b. Is there a new rule? 

c. What follow-up action is necessary to 
carry out the new rule? 

Activity E (discussion): 
What actions did you take? 



E-l Have each group report on its 

observations, proposals^ and actions. 

a. Was discrimination present? 

b. Was the action taken effective? 
Explain. 

E-2 Did you use any of the participation 
skills mentioned on page 163? How 
effective were they? 
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E-3 Did girls and boys in your class 

participate equally? Why or why 'not? 

E-4 a. What other problems of discrimination 
might affect fejpales and males in 
your school or community? 

b. What steps could be taken to solve 
these problems? 

Activity F: ^ 
Flight check 



Did you understand this lesson? To find out, 
answer the following questions without 
looking back at the lesson. Then, your 
teacher will help you check your answers. 



F- ir^Xi:s'f^hfe~Tyar t±cipa^o n--sHr^^^ 

For each one, briefly tell what you or 
your group did. 

F^2 Write a paragraph explaining some 

problems that either females as a group 

or niales as a group face because of a - \ 

lack of equality or equity (fairness) , 
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DECISIONS ABOUT FOLES 
UNIT PERFORMANCE TEST 



SECTION I: MULTIPLE CHOICE 

Directions : Write the letter or letters of the answer(s) you think 
are correct. 

Lessons 1 and 2 ■ " 
1, A role isj 



a, a set of actions expected by society 

an actu^on different from what society expects 
c* an action that is sudden 

2. Roles^ are defined:' 



a. the same in different cultures 

b, differently in different cultures 

c:; — according-to -law- . 

3. During your lifetime, yoq, will ^ave: 

a. only one role 

b. many roles 
c* a few roles 

4. A person's roles are determined: 



a. by society 

b. by natural and unchanging laws 

c. by the person and by society 



Lesson 3 

5. Roles in a society:, 



a, never change 

b* change when 'the society needs them to change 
c, change mostly in families 

6. Today f families . are: 



a. traditional 

b. nontraditional 

c. both 

d. neither 
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Lesson 4 



7 . Socialization means : . 



a. you learn to act according to your personality 

b. you lejirn to act according to the way your group acts 

c. .people are naturally sociable 

8. Males and females are socialized to have: 



a. the same roles in all cultures 

b. the same roles in American culture 

c. different roles in different cultures 

0 

Lesson 7 

9. In United States history, the early 1900s are called: 

a. the Agricultural Era 

b. the Post-war Era 

c. the Progressive Era 

10. In the early 1900s: 



a. the number of factory jobs in the United States decreased 

b. the number of immigrants in the United States increased 

c. the number of farmers in the United States decreased 

Lesson 8 

11. In the early 1900s , families in the United States were: 

a. larger than those of today 

b. smaller than those of today * 

c. about the same size as those of today 

- 12. In the early 1900s: 



a. ^ very few women in the United States worked outside the home 

b. one out o&.four women in the United States worked ^outside 
the home \- 

c. women in the United States were not allowed to work 



Lesson 9 

13. The best way to describe big business in the early 

1900s is: 

a. big business was closely controlled by the government 

b. big business was not closely controlled by the government 

c. there were no serious human rights problems in big business 
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14. Some citizens in the early 1900s were concerned about 

problems such as: 

a. business monopolies 

b. too many laws controlling business 
^. poor working conilitions 

d. a and c above , ■ 

e. b^ and c above 

15. Mother Mary Jones was: 

ct^ a slave 

iD, a member of Congress 

c. a labor reformer 

d. a nurse 



Lesson 10 

16. Which of the following were human rights problems in the 

early 1900sT (List all correct answers.) 

a. poor working conditions in industry 

b. no legal right to vote for women 

c. child Ifibor 

d. discrimination against blacks 

e. no legal right to vote for black men 



Lesson 11 ^ 

17. From the early 1900s to the present^ what major changes 

have taken place? (List all correct answers.) 

a. decrease in technology 

b. less government control 

c. increase in educational opportunity 

d. increc*se in number of women who work 



Lesson 13 

18. A stereotype is: 



a. a fact about a group of people 

b. a belief about an individual 

c. an overgeneralization about a group of people 

d. a type of sound system 

19. Stereotypes in our culture: 

a. affect people's actions 

b. do not, affect people's beliefs about themselves 

c. both of the above 

d. neither of the above 
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20. In our culture^ typical stereotypes for females ar^ 
that they are: (List all correct answers.) 



a. strong 

b. active 

c. emotional 

d. weak 

21. In our culture^ typical stereotypes for males are that 

. they are: (List all correct answers.) 

a . tough 

b. passive ^ 

c. emotional 

d. gentle 



Lesson 14 

22. Which s t a teme n t/ s ta teme nt s about women workers today 

is/are false? 

a» Fewer than half of all adult women work outside the home 
sometime during their lifetime. 

b. Women generally prefer not to be in management positions. 

c. Most women work to earn extra money to buy luxury items. 



Ljfsson 16 

23. Traditional values are based on the belief that: 

a. female and male roles should be the same ^ 

b* females and males are naturally different an^^'should 

therefore have different roles 
c/ as a culture changes^ female and male roles often change 

24. Nontraditional values are based on the belief that: 

a, girls and boys should have the same family roles that 
their parents had 

b. there are few opportunities for new female roles in our 
culture 

c* female and male roles change as culture changes 



^^'T*essons 17 and 18 

25. People can best change their roles by: 

a* gathering the facts* looking at their values* and choosing 
a new behavior 

b. following society's stereotypes for girls and boys 

c, watching and doing what their friends do 



Lessons 19 and 20 

- 26. Title IX states that: 



a. Female and male students have the right to equal treatment 
in school 

b* All students have the right to equal treatment outside of 
school 

c. Black and white students have the right to equal treatment 
in school 
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SECTION II: INTEREST INVENTORY 

Directions : The following is a list of different activities. You 
may never have tried some of them* before. For each 
activity, decide if you would ever be interested in 
*'doing it. Then, mark your answers according to the 
code below. There are no ricjht or wrong answers * 



a . 


strongly agree 


b. 


agree 




no opinion 


d: 


disagree 


e. 


strongly disagree 



Would you ever like to: 

1. Play on a basketball team 

2. Cook hamburgers for dinner 

3. Ask someone out on a date 

4. Read a good book * 

5. Babysit children 

6. Run for political office 

7. Go into business for yourself 

8. Find out how cars work 

9, write a poem 

10. Share household chores with your spouse (wife or husband) 
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SECTION III: ATTITUDE INVENTORY 



Directions! 



For the items that follow, decide how much you agree 
or disagree with each statemen';. Mark your answers 
according to the code below. There are no right or 
wrong answers . ' 



a. strongly agree 

b. agree 

c. no opinion 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 



1; 

2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 



_ 7, 
_ .8. 
_ 9, 
_ 10, 

_ 11 

* 12, 



In general, it's okay for boys to cry. 

It is important for girls to be gentle rather th^n strong 

Men usually make better leaders than womgn do. 

Women naturally have more emotions than men do. 

In general, boys should pay for dates. 

■It*s okay for vomerl to be truck drivers and medical 
doctors. ■ 

Men should not be hired for jobs such as nurse or typist. 

Fathers should take care of children just as mothers do. 

I know how to make good decisions. 

I enjoy making decisions. 

I prefer others to make decisions. 

. 

4 

When I become an adult, I will probably enjoy making 
family decisions. 
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DECISIONS ABOUT ROLES 
ANSWER KEY TO UNIT PERFORMANCE TEST 



SECTION I 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
■7. 
8. 
9. 



a 
b 
b 
c 
b 
c 
b 
c 
c 



10. 


b 


11. 


a 


12. 


b 


13. 


b 


14. 


d 


15. 


c 


16. 


a, b, 


17. 


c, d 


18. 


c 


score iti^ms^l, 


3, 6, 



SECTION II 



For boys, score items 2, 4, 5, 9, and lo 

a = 4 

b = 3 

c = 2 

d = 1 

e = 0 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 



a 

c, d 

a 

a, b, c 

b 
c 
a 
a 
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SECTION' III: ROLE FLEXIBILITY SCORE 

For items 2t'3j 4^ 5^ 7: 

a = 0 ^ 
b - 1 
c = 2 
. d = 3 
e = 4 

For items 1, 6^ and- 8: 

a = 4 

b = 3 

C = 2 

d = 1 

e T 0 



Confidence in Decision Making Score 

For items 9t 10, and 12: 

a = 4 

b = 3 

c = 2 

d •= 1 

e-= 0 

For item 11: 

a = 0 

b = 1 

c = 2 

d = 3 

e = 4 
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